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The  teacher  is  by  vocation  one  of  the  most  conservative  of 
men.  In  this  respect,  he  is  surpassed  only  by  the  clergyman 
and  the  lawyer.  He  is  one  of  the  three  persons  appointed  by 
society  to  preserve  its  institutions.  It  is  necessary  for  the  social 
whole  to  store  up  the  fruits  of  its  experiments  and  save  what  it 
has  learned  regarding  the  best  manner  of  living.  This  experience 
is  embodied  in  laws,  civil  and  criminal,  which  give  proper  forms 
of  doing  important  things  and  define  what  is  not  to  be  done.  The 
lawyers  have  the  guardianship  of  this  priceless  heritage  of  the 
past,  and  it  is  their  vocation  to  settle  the  application  of  those 
forms  to  practical  life. 

But  the  frame-work  of  laws  and  the  constitution  of  government 
are  not  the  only  precious  things  which  society  wishes  to  preserve. 
There  are  more  fundamental  things  even  than  these.  The  insight 
attained  by  the  wisest  men  —  by  the  prophets  and  seers  of  the 
human  race  —  into  the  nature  of  the  Great  Power  that  is  creating 
and  governing  the  world  —  this  insight  furnishes  the  deeper  basis 
of  the  conduct  of  life,  and,  in  order  that  no  part  of  the  revelation 
of  the  sacred  doctrine  may  be  lost  or  forgotten,  society  trains  up 
and  consecrates  a  special  class  of  men  to  this  service  of  guarding 
the  purity  of  the  oracles  of  religion  and  imparting  them  to  men. 
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The  lawyers  are  conservative,  because  their  whole  business  is  to 
make  the  affairs  of  every-day  life  square  with  the  forms  prescribed 
in  the  statute  book. 

But  the  clergy  are  still  more  conservative,  because  they  have  to 
deal  with  fundamental  convictions  of  the  race,  or,  people  which 
do  not  belong  to  the  class  of  matters  of  opinion  or  individual 
views,  but  are  rather  matters  of  supreme  authority.  The  work  of 
religious  teachers  is  chiefly  that  of  educating  the  people  into  an 
abiding  respect  for  the  authority  of  these -oracles.  For  religion  is 
nothing  without  faith  in  authority.  Hence  the  clergy  are  the 
most  conservative  portion  of  society,  and  woe  betide  society  were 
this  otherwise. 

But  the  school  teacher  comes  next,  I  think,  in  the  order  of  the 
conservative  ranks  in  the  community.  It  is  remarked  that  women 
are  more  conservative  than  men.  We  should  expect  this,  because 
the  characteristic  vocation  of  woman  in  the  family  is  the  rearing 
or  nurture  of  children.  The  child  begins  life  a  savage,  ignorant  of 
civilization.  He  must  be  taught  everything :  how  to  take  care 
of  his  person,  how  to  behave  in  the  presence  of  others,  how  to  do 
his  work  in  the  world  and  earn  an  honest  living,  how  to  observe, 
and  how  to  think.  He  has  to  learn  the  view  of  the  world  which 
the  civilization  has  attained.  The  woman  as  mother  has  this  work 
of  rearing  the  child  into  an  observance  of  these  forms  of  civilized 
habit.  These  forms  of  habit  are  not  written  out  in  statute  books 
and  interpreted  by  a  caste  of  lawyers.  I'liey  are  so  subtle  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  write  them  out.  They  consist  of  a  mass  of 
punctilios  and  ceremonies,  formalities  and  usages,  which  consist 
partly  in  action  and  partly  in  refraining  from  action.  The  action 
of  the  will  in  refraining  from  action  is  called  by  the  technical 
term  of  inhibition.  The  good  mother  is  always  on  the  alert  to 
see  to  it  that  her  child  learns  to  inhibit  —  learns  self-control  or 
self-restraint.  Out  of  one  thousand  things  he  may  do,  nine 
hundred  and  ninety  and  nine  are  improper  to  be  done,  and  he 
must  refuse  to  adopt  them.  Passing  by  all  these,  he  must  do  only 
the  one  thing  proper. 

The  child  who  followed  every  impulse  of  nature  just  as  the  ani¬ 
mal  does  without  inhibiting  could  not  live  in  civilized  society.  To 
do  this,  he  must  inhibit  more  than  nine  tenths  of  his  caprices  and 
impulses  and  force  himself  into  the  forms  of  behavior  that  have 
been  settled  by  society.  Some  of  these  forms  and  usages  are 
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mere  fashions  that  do  not  concern  objective  well-being.  Others, 
however,  are  habits  which  concern  health  or  prosperity  or  peace 
with  one’s  neighbors  and  cannot  be  neglected  with  impunity. 

No  wonder  that  woman  becomes  conservative  when  she  has,  as 
mother  of  the  family,  all  the  work  of  training  children  into  the 
observance  of  so  many  forms  and  usages  !  Her  chief  work  is 
inhibiting  this  or  that  and  educating  the  child  into  the  practice  of 
inhibiting  constantly.  He  must  repress  his  animal  nature  and 
form  in  its  place  a  spiritual  nature. 

The  vocation  of  the  mother  in  rearing  the  child  is  taken  up  and 
continued  by  the  school  teacher.  The  child  has  already  acquired 
—  thanks  to  his  fainil}'  education  —  his  bundle  of  personal  habits 
and  the  use  of  language  to  communicate  ideas  and  to  receive 
them. 

But  the  teacher  has  many  new  provinces  of  habit  and  knowl¬ 
edge  into  which  to  lead  the  pupil.  These  belong  on  the  one  hand 
to  behavior  and  concern  the  education  of  the  will,  and  on  the 
other  they  concern  the  intellect  and  relate  to  perception,  reflec¬ 
tion,  thought,  and  insight. 

The  special  work  of  the  school  in  the  great  process  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  that  of  giving  to  the  youth  letters  and  civil  manners.  The 
active  process  of  education  includes,  as  is  evident,  not  only  the 
school,  but  the  family  nurture  and  the  church,  also  the  state  and 
civil  society. 

The  school  in  teaching  civil  manners  differs  in  its  functions 
from  the  family.  Behavior  in  the  family  is  based  on  a  form  of 
socialism  —  each  one  shares  in  the  property  of  the  whole,  and 
there  is  no  hard  and  fixed  line  of  division  drawn  within  the  fam¬ 
ily,  such  as  separates  one  family  from  another.  Hence,  family 
education  does  not  suffice  to  develop  the  individuality  of  the  pupil 
beyond  its  most  elementary  stage.  The  school  has  to  develop  the 
secondary  stage  of  individuality,  that  wherein  the  youth  acquires 
a  deeper  independence.  The  school  pupil  must  learn  how  to  be¬ 
have  towards  independent  equals  and  towards  those  established 
in  authority  over  him,  not  by  nature  like  his  father  and  mother, 
but  by  civil  ordinances  appointed  his  teachers.  Omitting  for  a 
moment  the  other  phase  of  school  education,  that  of  intellectual 
training,  let  me  ask  you  to  consider  more  in  detail  this  education 
of  the  pupil’s  will  in  the  matter  of  behavior.  This  is  not  theo¬ 
retical  instruction,  but  essentially  practical  —  the  training  of  the 
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youth  in  doing.  To  be  sure,  the  good  teacher  mixes  with  his 
discipline  a  gradual  training  into  the  reasons  for  it.  He  shows 
why  the  pupil  must  be  observant  of  the  rules  of  the  school  — 
namely,  for  the  efficiency  of  the  school  itself.  But  the  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  theory  of  good  behavior  is  not  so  important  as  the 
practical  training  itself.  It  is  more  important  that  the  youth  shall 
form  habits  of  punctuality,  regularity',  silence,  and  industry,  than 
it  is  that  he  shall  see  the  use  of  these  habits. 

The  school,  as  I  conceive,  is  in  this  respect  the  most  signal 
means  that  exists  for  the  training  in  citizenship. 

In  recent  yeai-s,  we  have  seen  educators  give  especial  attention 
to  this  function  of  education,  and  a  large  association  has  been 
formed  with  a  view  to  promote  instruction  in  civics.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  has  been  thoroughly  considered  how  exactly  the 
well-disciplined  school  furnishes  just  the  training  that  is  needed 
in  civics. 

Coming  from  the  family,  the  child  is  fully  nurtured  in  the  clan 
feeling ;  he  now  must  be  educated  out  of  the  clan  feeling  into 
civil  obedience.  The  form  of  school  discipline  furnishes  this  kind 
of  education.  The  youth  finds  prescribed  tasks  and  is  required 
to  form  habits  of  working  in  concert  with  others.  He  must  prac¬ 
tise  rigidly  the  semi-mechanical  virtues  of  regularity,  punctuality, 
silence,  and  industry  in  obedience  to  the  constituted  authority  of 
the  teacher.  We  must  not  fail  to  notice  that  those  semi-mechani¬ 
cal  virtues  are  just  what  is  required  to  adapt  the  man  to  combine 
with  his  fellow  man.  He  must  restrain  himself  out  of  respect  for 
the  rights  of  others.  He  must  be  persistent,  regular,  and  punctu¬ 
al,  or  his  work  will  interfere  with  that  of  others.  He  must  be 
industrious.  There  is  no  community  where  so  much  respect  is 
taught  for  equals  and  superioi-s  as  in  the  school.  Civil  behavior 
is  not  the  behavior  that  is  demanded  within  the  family  —  that  is 
too  much  one  of  mutual  confidence  and  interdependence.  The 
form  of  school  order  is  of  a  more  advanced  quality,  because  it 
presupposes  independent  interests  combined  with  a  common  inter¬ 
est. 

The  child  who  l)ehaves  well  at  school,  therefore,  practises  such 
conduct  as  enables  him  to  cooperate  with  others  in  the  community 
and  respect  others’  rights,  while  he  supports  a  common  authority. 
The  school  pupil  simply  gets  used  to  established  order  and  expects 
it  and  obeys  it  as  a  habit.  He  will  maintain  it  by  a  sort  of  instinct 
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in  after  life,  whether  he  has  ever  learned  the  theory  of  it  or  not. 
But  the  good  school  inculcates  gradually  the  principles  of  its 
rationality  in  the  mind  of  the  pupils.  They  gradually  come  to  see 
that  rules  of  order  are  based  on  deep  underlying  reasons,  and  are 
not  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  teacher,  but  the  necessity  of  the 
school  itself  as  a  social  institution.  If  youth  are  to  be  collected 
into  an  institution,  the  school,  in  order  to  be  taught,  it  is  necessa¬ 
ry  that  they  should  observe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  make 
possible  the  instruction  of  the  same  in  classes  and  by  teachers. 

Having  taken  this  glance  at  the  purely  practical  work  of  the 
school  as  training  in  civics  or  citizenship,  let  us  consider  in  fuller 
detail  the  work  for  it  in  the  training  of  the  intellect.  We  have 
said  that  the  school  has  for  its  specific  work  the  preparation  of  the 
pupil  for  independent  citizenship  by  civic  habits  and  letters.  Let¬ 
ters  include  the  intellectual  side  of  his  training.  The  printed 
page  is  an  instrumentality  of  inter-communication.  It  enables  the 
individual  to  enter  into  the  fruits  of  all  human  life  —  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  men  past  and  pre.sent,  their  thoughts  and  reflections  on 
things  and  events  of  the  world,  and  their  actions  and  successes 
or  failures.  The  participation  in  all  this  is  given  with  the  train¬ 
ing  in  letters  ;  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  history, 
grammar  are  the  first  studies  of  the  school  and  they  form  the  ves¬ 
tibule  or  fore-court  that  leads  to  that  intellectual  participation  of 
each  man  with  all  men  which  constitutes  civilization. 

I  have  called  the  school  teacher  one  of  the  most  conservative 
members  of  society.  It  has  become  evident  ere  this  why  he  de¬ 
serves  this  epithet.  He  has  to  pull  against  the  tendency  of  his 
pupils  to  capricious  and  arbitrary  behavior.  He  must  impose  on 
them  the  form  of  resison  in  the  place  of  their  wild  naturalness. 
The  teacher  insists  on  the  adoption  of  the  prescribed  forms,  and 
this  is  the  essence  of  conservatism. 

The  teacher  is  conservative  not  merely  in  matters  of  will-train¬ 
ing  —  matters  of  habit  and  action  —  but  he  is  conservative  also  in 
the  intellectual  part  of  his  instruction.  He  teaches  the  five  car¬ 
dinal  branches  as  if  they  contained  the  wisdom  of  the  race  handed 
down  to  the  rising  generation.  In  fact,  there  is  substantial  truth 
in  this  assumption.  Even  in  these  times  of  rapid  progress,  the 
new  acquisitions  to  the  world’s  reservoir  of  human  learning  are 
not  enough  to  cause  any  material  change  in  the  school  compends 
of  one  generation  to  fit  them  for  the  children  of  the  next.  The 
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aggregate  of  old  knowledge  bears  so  great  a  disproportion  to  the 
new  that  the  work  of  the  teacher  goes,  nearly  all  of  it,  for  the 
guidance  of  the  pupil  in  mastering  what  is  traditional. 

But  here  is  the  place  for  an  important  distinction.  While  the 
family  education  lays  chief  stress  on  the  implicit  obedience  of  the 
child  and  does  not  trust  much  to  the  child’s  ability  to  comprehend 
reasons,  the  school  on  the  other  hand  is  bound  to  kindle  as  much 
of  self-activity  as  possible. 

In  receiving  his  heritage  of  the  wisdom  of  the  race,  the  youth 
should  verify  it  in  his  own  experience  and  to  some  extent,  by  the 
method  of  investigation,  conduct  experiments  of  his  own.  The 
school  should,  in  short,  make  the  pupil’s  knowledge  live  knowl¬ 
edge. 

Here  makes  its  appearance  one  of  the  two  great  paradoxes  in 
education.  While  education  is  conservative  and  makes  it  its  chief 
business  to  initiate  the  child  into  what  has  already  been  learned 
and  done  before  his  time,  it  at  the  same  time  insists  that  he  shall 
receive  this  learning  actively  and  digest  this  knowledge  by  his 
own  thinking  and  observation.  It  is  quite  natural  that  schools 
will  differ  in  this  respect,  and,  while  some  will  lay  most  stress  on 
the  acquisition,  others  will  lay  most  stress  on  the  assimilation. 
The  one  class  of  schools  will  lay  more  stress  on  the  memory,  and 
the  other  will  lay  more  stress  on  original  investigation. 

There  will  be  in  this  matter,  also,  differences  of  nations  one 
with  another,  extending  from  top  to  bottom  through  the  entire 
educational  structure. 

Each  nation  has  traditions  of  its  own,  and  we  in  this  country, 
and  for  the  most  part  I  believe  that  other  Anglo-Saxon  countries 
are  with  us,  find  ourselves  in  a  deep  contrast  to  the  German 
school  system.  We,  as  a  people,  lay  more  stress  on  prescription  — 
we  require  that  the  pupil  shall  conform  himself  to  the  [)rescribed 
rules  of  behavior  and  the  matter  to  be  learned.  We  have  more 
faith  in  the  memory  and  are,  as  a  people,  somewhat  sceptical  in 
regard  to  the  value  of  the  pupil’s  original  work.  We  think  it  is 
better  for  him  to  use  most  of  his  time  in  learning  the  stores  that 
have  been  accumulated.  Hence  it  comes,  that  the  reform  in  edu¬ 
cation,  led  forward  in  Germany  by  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  and 
carried  out  into  practice  by  the  pedagogues  of  those  nations,  is  a 
perpetual  challenge  to  the  educational  methods  of  English-speak¬ 
ing  nations,  and  perhaps  I  may  include,  too,  all  other  European 
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nations.  The  Romanic  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  have  always 
laid  more  stress  on  memory  work  with  children  than  their  Ger¬ 
man  contemporaries.  They  have  filled  the  memory  of  the  child 
with  prescribed  conventionalities  of  intelligence,  and  have  re¬ 
quired  strict  obedience,  to  external  authority  in  the  matter  of 
behavior. 

The  German  theory  of  education  seems  to  take  for  granted, 
without  the  slightest  question,  the  docility  of  the  pupil.  The 
German  child  belongs  to  a  knowledge-loving  race.  Hence  the 
German  theory  of  education  makes  prominent  the  self-activity  of 
the  child  as  the  one  object  of  education.  It  repudiates  foreign 
constraint  either  in  conduct  or  in  intellect.  It  condemns  memo¬ 
rizing  as  a  process  of  enslaving  the  intellect  to  dead  items  of 
information  or  opinion.  It  condemns  the  strict  discipline  of  the 
schools  as  producing  mechanical  habits  of  obedience  to  the  will  of 
others.  To  awake  the  pupil’s  mind  intellectually  is  theoretically 
the  chief  aim  ;  critical  alertness,  and  individual  power  to  test  and 
verify  the  statements  of  others,  as  well  as  to  undertake  works  of 
original  investigation  —  these  are  the  supreme  objects  of  German 
pedagogy. 

Students  of  ethnology  are  aware,  however,  that  nations  differ 
in  respect  to  their  bent  of  mind  and  their  natural  aptitudes.  The 
pedagogy  of  peoples  is  wont  to  be  based  on  some  insight  into 
these  aptitudes  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  inhibiting  ex¬ 
cesses.  The  Germanic  nations  are  knowledge-loving,  but  the 
Anglo-Saxon  nationalities  love  adventure  and  the  exercise  of 
the  will  power  far  more  than  they  love  science.  The  precocious 
English  or  American  child  exhibits  an  amount  of  restlessness  and 
caprice  which  compels  his  teacher  to  direct  a  large  amount  of 
nervous  energy  from  the  work  of  pure  instruction  to  the  work  that 
is  called  discipline,  or  government  of  the  school.  The  child  with 
precocious  directive  powers,  and  correspondingly  small  love  of 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  is  very  difficult  to  manage  in  the 
school  room. 

This  gives  us  the  clue  to  that  tendency  in  our  pedagogy  and  to 
that  in  all  English-speaking  countries,  to  allow  intellectual  instruc¬ 
tion  to  degenerate  into  exercise  of  the  memory  alone.  Memo¬ 
rized  work  may  be  tested  with  the  least  possible  trouble  —  it  does 
not  distract  the  attention  of  the  teacher  from  the  work  of  keeping 
order  and  discipline  in  his  school. 
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But  ever  since  I  began  to  attend  educational  meetings,  I  have 
heard  this  memory  work  condemned  and  the  work  of  the  think¬ 
ing  powers  and  original  observation  commended.  I  do  not  know 
how  much  longer  it  has  Ixien  the  fashion  in  teachers’  assemblies 
to  attack  the  one-sidedness  of  our  practice.  Hut,  on  reading 
Locke  and  Milton,  one  may  conclude  that  it  has  always  been  the 
staple  subject  of  educational  discussion. 

One  is  tempted  to  ask  the  question  how  much  our  methods  have 
been  modified. 

The  growth  of  cities  has  increased  the  proportion  of  graded 
schools,  and  classification  has  increased  the  length  of  time  devoted 
to  the  conduct  of  a  lesson.  This  alone  of  itself  has  led  to  a 
greater  degree  of  thoroughness.  The  lesson  has  been  analyzed 
more  critically,  the  pupil  has  been  called  upon  to  explain  in  his 
own  words  the  thought  of  the  text-book,  and  finally  he  has  under¬ 
taken  laboratory  work  and  the  conq)arison  of  authors.  The  rapid 
increase  of  cities,  then,  has  brought  about  a  reform  of  our  meth¬ 
ods  in  the  direction  of  the  German  ideal.  But  we  still  lay  more 
stress  on  discipline  in  our  schools  than  we  do  upon  intellectual 
instruction,  and  we  doubtless  shall  continue  to  do  so  while  the 
character  of  our  people  remains  action-loving  rather  than  knowl¬ 
edge-loving.  Our  inhibitory  work  we  see  must  lie  along  the  lines 
of  caprice  and  adventure.  The  German  must  look  out  for  a  de¬ 
fect  in  a  different  quarter.  He  must  make  his  knowledge-loving 
children  as  active  Jis  possible  and  stir  them  up  to  adventure  and 
original  effort,  at  least  in  the  realm  of  the  intellect.  We,  Ameri¬ 
cans,  defend  our  great  tendency  to  prescription  by  calling  it 
moral  education  and  asserting  that  it  is  far  more  important  than 
intellectual  education. 

We  have  already  seen  how  easy  it  is  to  defend  it,  in  our  discus¬ 
sion  of  civic  instruction  as  furnished  by  the  well-discii)lined 
school. 

The  second  great  paradox  in  school  education  is  the  counter¬ 
impulse  of  the  course  of  study  to  drift  towards  pre[)aration  for 
one’s  industrial  vocation  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other  hand 
towards  ideal  standards  of  culture  removed  from  the  wants  of 
daily  life.  It  is  the  conflict  between  the  bread  and  butter  and  the 
culture  studies.  This  second  j)arad()x  is  quite  as  much  a  perennial 
subject  of  educational  discussion  as  is  that  first  one  of  prescrip¬ 
tion  versus  spontaneity,  or  self-activity  versux  conformity  to  im¬ 
posed  patterns. 
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The  so  called  “■  practical  ”  education  claims  to  give  the  child 
what  he  will  most  need  in  life,  while  the  education  for  culture 
claims  that  its  intellectual  discipline  gives  such  a  solid  basis  of 
character  and  such  versatile  powers  of  thought  that  it  will  in  the 
end  prove  far  more  practical  than  the  narrow  and  concrete  cur¬ 
riculum  which  is  sui)posed  to  fit  tlie  j)upil  for  business. 

It  does  not  appear  that  nations  divide  on  this  question  into  two 
opposite  tendencies.  Rather  it  seems  that,  in  each  national  sys¬ 
tem  of  education,  both  tendencies  are  active  and  in  a  state  of  un¬ 
reconciled  tension  against  each  other. 

Inasmuch  as  the  school  ought  to  have  both  these  tendencies  and 
have  them  properly  balanced,  there  is  a  legitimate  effort  on  the 
part  of  each  to  find  a  more  suitable  form  in  which  it  may  offer  its 
curriculum  to  the  school.  New  devices  are  invented  from  time  to 
time  and  commended  for  adoption. 

Rut  it  often  happens  that  a  really  good  device  in  education  gets 
recommended  at  first  on  wrong  grounds.  For  example,  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  was  advocated  on  the  ground  that  it  utilized  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  play  for  serious  ends.  Rut  that  seemed  to  wise  educators 
to  ignore  the  true  use  of  play  itself,  which  is  of  great  service  in 
developing  a  sense  of  personality  in  the  child.  Ry  perfect  free¬ 
dom  in  acting  out  his  own  caprices  in  play,  the  child  comes  to 
know  himself  —  play  is  a  sort  of  self-revelation. 

Rui  to  turn  play  into  work  is  to  destroy  this  feature  of  it.  So 
to  turn  work  into  pla}"  on  the  other  hand  is  a  serious  mistake,  for 
it  prevents  the  development  of  the  secondary  and  deeper  person¬ 
ality  which  feels  satisfaction  in  subordinating  itself  for  rational 
purposes.  For,  in  work,  the  man  gives  up  his  own  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes,  his  whims  so  to  speak,  and  conforms  to  tlie  requirements  of 
some  external  necessity.  He  gives  up  his  subjective  preferences 
and  adopts  what  is  objectively  necessary.  This  is  what  we  call 
“  rational.” 

This  fii*st  ground  of  the  advocates  of  the  kindergarten  was 
therefore  a  bar  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  its  adoption  as  a  link 
or  member  of  the  school  system. 

Rut  when  it  came  to  be  discovered  that  the  true  kindergarten 
does  not  turn  [)lay  into  work,  nor  work  into  play,  but  tliat  it  fur¬ 
nishes  a  very  ingenious  graded  course  of  school  exercises  which 
develop  in  tlie  child  an  interest  in  doing  serious  tasks,  while  it  at 
the  same  time  preserves  and  protects  in  the  gentlest  manner  the 
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delicate  individuality  of  the  young  pupil,  then  the  kindergarten 
began  to  commend  itself  to  all  wise  educators  as  a  sort  of  transi¬ 
tion  from  the  education  of  the  family  to  the  more  severe  and 
exacting  education  of  the  school  as  it  is  and  has  been. 

So,  too,  in  the  case  of  manual  training  which  has  been  pleading 
for  a  place  in  common  school  education.  It  was  at  first  defended 
on  the  preposterous  ground  that  it  is  educative  in  the  same  sense 
that  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  and  natural  science  are  edu¬ 
cative.  This  caused  the  new  claimant  to  be  distrusted  by  all 
teachers  wlio  had  investigated  what  is  called  the  educational  value 
of  the  several  branches  of  study.  For  it  was  known  that  each 
branch  has  its  specific  function  and  that  no  one  branch  can  take  the 
place  of  another.  Arithmetic  and  other  mathematical  studies 
open  the  window  of  the  soul  that  looks  out  on  the  physical  uni¬ 
verse  and  shows  the  necessary  laws  of  matter  and  motion.  On 
the  other  hand,  grammar  opens  a  window  of  the  soul  that  shows 
the  operations  of  the  mind  itself.  For  the  mind  has  revealed 
itself  in  language  and  shown  its  logical  nature  in  the  structure  of 
the  sentence  and  in  the  functions  of  the  })arts  of  speech. 

Geography,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  the  social  structure  of  the 
world  of  humanity.  It  shows  the  interdependence  of  one  indi¬ 
vidual  on  another,  and  of  one  community  on  another.  Through 
division  of  lalx)r  and  through  distribution  of  peoples  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  the  fruits  and  productions  of  all  climes  and  condi¬ 
tions  are  made  use  of.  Commerce  is  a  great  world  process  that 
collects  all  these  articles  of  food,  clothing,  shelter,  luxury,  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  culture,  and  distributes  them  again  to  each  section  and 
to  each  individual,  so  that  all  share  in  the  lalKU-  of  each,  and  each 
in  that  of  all.  Thus  geography  oi)ens  a  window  of  the  soul  that 
reveals  to  the  pupil  this  great  industrial  process  going  on  at  every 
moment  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  he  learns  to  see  himself  as 
related  to  this  process  and  thereby  gains  a  rational  self  conscious¬ 
ness.  For  a  rational  self-consciousness  is  the  perception  of  the 
larger  self  of  the  race  :  the  social  whole  acting  to  reinforce  the 
individual  and  assist  him  in  his  efforts  to  conquer  nature  and  gain 
a  supply  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  without  sacrificing  his 
higher  spiritual  manhood  in  mere  drudgery. 

History  shows  us  the  higher  selves  of  man  organized  into  the 
form  of  institutions,  the  family,  civil  society,  the  state,  the  church, 
each  realizing  man’s  higher  rational  self  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
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reinforce  the  puny  individual.  It  thus  opens  a  window  of  the  soul 
which  affords  a  vast  survey  of  human  nature.  Literature  exhibits 
the  process  by  which  feelings  arise  in  the  soul  and  become  distinct 
ideas,  and  afterwards  pass  over  into  convictions,  and  then  become 
actions. 

The  insight  into  the  educational  value  of  these  general  school 
studies  caused  the  plea  for  manual  training  to  be  slighted  at  first, 
because  of  the  evident  absurdity  of  its  claim  to  an  educational 
value  of  the  same  kind  as  studies  that  open  the  windows  of  the 
soul. 

But  then  it  came  to  be  considered  later  that  modern  civilization 
rests  on  productive  industry,  and  that  productive  industry  uses 
labor-saving  machinery  as  its  chief  instrument  to  emancipate  hu¬ 
man  beings  from  drudgery  ;  that  it  takes  the  hand-worker  and 
turns  him  into  a  brain-worker  —  for  tlie  machine  does  the  hand 
work  but  it  requires  a  brain  to  direct  it.  Hence  productive  in¬ 
dustry  needs  more  and  more  directive  power,  and  less  and  less 
mere  sleight  of  hand.  Machinery  increases  the  productive  power 
of  labor  a  hundred  fold,  and  certainly  the  youth  of  the  rising 
generation  needs  some  general  training  in  school  which  enables 
him  to  understand  both  the  construction  and  the  management  of 
machines. 

Now  the  manual  training  school  has  hit  upon  just  the  course  of 
study  and  practice  that  will  teach  the  pupil  the  construction  of  ma¬ 
chines  out  of  wood  and  iron.  Manual  training  will  therefore  have 
its  justification  as  a  part  of  the  common  school  curriculum. 

The  youth  will,  thus  educated,  find  himself  at  home  in  a  civili¬ 
zation  which  is  more  and  more  accumulating  inventions  of  all 
sorts  and  descriptions  to  perform  the  work  necessary  to  supply  our 
people  with  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  to 
leave  a  large  surplus  of  income  to  purchase  means  of  luxury, 
amusement,  and  culture.  Gladstone  has  estimated  that,  in  1870, 
eight  millions  of  laborers  in  Great  Britain  performed  with  the  aid 
of  machinery  as  much  work  as  the  total  laboring  population  of 
the  globe  could  perform  without  the  aid  of  machinery. 

The  studies  and  disciplines  of  the  school  open  the  windows  of 
the  intellect  upon  all  points  of  the  horizon  of  existence,  and  they 
train  the  will  to  labor  at  what  is  most  difficult  because  most  un¬ 
usual  for  the  animal  nature.  The  lower  organized  human  being 
can  work  with  his  hands  with  pleasure,  while  it  is  still  a  task 
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of  great  difficulty  for  him  to  contemplate  ideas  or  undertake 
any  sustained  train  of  thought.  If  youth  can  be  taught  to  bring 
their  powers  to  bear  on  such  subjects  as  arithmetic,  grammar,  his¬ 
tory,  and  literature,  they  certainly  can  with  ease  give  their  mind 
to  any  form  of  manual  training  or  the  work  of  external  observa¬ 
tion,  because  the  greater  includes  the  less,  and  the  studies  of  pure 
science  are  far  more  difficult  to  carry  on  than  studies  in  applied 
science. 

The  first  step  above  the  brute  instinct  begins  when  man  looks 
beyond  things  as  he  sees  them  existing  before  him  and  commences 
to  consider  their  possibilities  ;  he  begins  to  add  to  his  external 
seeing  an  internal  seeing  ;  the  world  begins  to  assume  a  new  as¬ 
pect  ;  each  object  appears  to  be  of  larger  scope  than  its  present 
existence,  for  there  is  a  sphere  of  possibility  environing  it,  a 
sphere  which  the  sharpest  animal  eyes  of  lynx  or  eagle  cannot 
see,  but  which  man,  endowed  with  this  new  faculty  of  inward 
sight,  perceives  at  once.  To  this  insight  into  possibilities,  there 
loom  up  uses  and  adaptations,  transformations  and  combinations 
in  a  long  series  stretching  into  the  infinite  behind  each  finite  real 
thing.  The  bodily  eyes  see  the  real  objects,  but  cannot  see  the 
infinite  trails  ;  for  they  are  invisible  except  to  the  inward  eyes  of 
the  mind. 

What  we  call  directive  power  on  the  part  of  man,  his  combin¬ 
ing  and  organizing  power,  all  rests  on  this  power  to  see  beyond 
the  real  things  before  the  senses  to  the  ideal  possibilities  invisible 
to  the  brute.  The  more  clearly  man  sees  these  ideals,  the  more 
perfectly  he  can  construct  for  himself  another  set  of  conditions 
than  those  in  which  he  finds  himself. 

Men  as  tool  workem,  as  managers  of  machines,  partici])ate  in 
this  higher  kind  of  perception  in  different  degrees,  but  all  have  it 
to  some  extent.  The  lowest  human  laborer  has  the  dimmest 
notions  of  these  ideals ;  they  are  furnished  him  by  others  ;  he  is 
told  what  to  do  ;  he  furnishes  the  hands  to  work  with,  and  some 
one  else  furnishes  the  brains  or  most  of  the  brain  work.  Unless 
a  directing  mind  is  near  by  to  help  at  every  moment  with  the  de¬ 
tails  of  some  ideal,  the  rude  laborer  ceases  his  work,  having  no 
knowledge  of  what  is  required  next.  His  capacity  to  grasp  an 
ideal  is  small ;  he  can  only  take  it  in  tiny  fragments  —  small  pat¬ 
terns  dealt  out  to  him  as  a  hand  by  the  directing  brain  of  the 
overseer  or  boss.” 
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It  seems  a  waste  of  power  to  have  two  brains  to  govern  one  pair 
of  hands.  It  is  evidently  desirable  to  have  each  laborer  developed 
in  his  brain,  so  as  to  be  able  to  see  ideals  as  well  as  to  realize 
them  by  his  hands. 

There  are  different  degrees  of  educated  capacity,  due  to  the 
degree  in  which  this  power  of  seeing  invisible  potentialities  or 
ideals  is  developed.  The  lowest  humanity  needs  constant  direc¬ 
tion  and  works  only  under  the  eye  of  an  overseer ;  it  can  work 
with  advantage  only  at  simple  processes  ;  by  repetition  it  acquires 
skill  at  a  simple  manipulation.  The  incessant  repetition  of  one 
muscular  act  deadens  into  habit,  and  less  and  less  brsiin  work  goes 
to  its  performance.  When  a  process  is  reduced  to  simple  steps, 
however,  it  is  easy  to  invent  some  sort  of  machine  that  can  per¬ 
form  it  as  well  or  l)etter  than  the  human  drudge.  Accordingly, 
division  of  labor  gives  occasion  to  labor-saving  machinery.  The 
human  drudge  cannot  compete  with  the  machine  and  is  thrown 
out  of  employment  and  goes  to  the  almshouse  or  perhaps  starves. 
If  he  could  only  l)e  educated  and  learn  to  see  ideals,  he  could 
have  a  place  as  a  manager  of  the  machine.  The  machine  requires 
an  alert  intellect  to  direct  and  control  it,  but  a  mere  “  hand  ”  can¬ 
not  serve  its  purpose.  The  higher  development  of  man  produced 
by  science,  therefore,  acts  as  a  goad  to  spur  on  the  lower  orders  of 
humanity  to  become  educatetl  intellectually.  Moreover,  the  edu¬ 
cation  in  science  enables  the  laborer  to  easily  acquire  an  insight 
into  the  construction  and  management  of  machines.  This  makes 
it  possible  for  him  to  change  his  vocation  readily.  There  is  a 
greater  and  greater  resemblance  of  each  process  of  human  labor 
to  every  other,  now  that  an  age  of  machinery  has  arrived.  The 
differences  of  manipulation  are  grown  less,  because  the  machino 
is  assuming  the  hand  work  and  leaving  only  the  brain  work  for 
the  laborer.  Hence  there  opens  before  labor  a  great  prospect  of 
freedom  in  the  future.  Each  person  can  choose  a  new  vocation 
and  succeed  in  it  without  long  and  tedious  apprenticeship,  pro¬ 
vided  that  he  is  educated  in  general  science. 

If  he  understands  only  the  theory  of  one  machine,  he  may  direct 
or  manage  any  form  of  it.  He  could  not  so  easily  learn  an  entirely 
different  machine,  unless  he  had  learned  the  entire  theory  of 
machinery.  The  wider  his  knowledge  and  the  more  general  its 
character,  the  larger  the  sphere  of  his  freedom  and  power.  If  he 
knows  the  scientific  theory  of  nature’s  forces,  he  comprehends 
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readily  not  only  the  machine,  but  also  all  of  nature’s  phenomena  as 
manifestations  of  those  forces.  Knowledge  is  educative  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  enlightening  power  or  its  general  applicability.  The 
knowledge  of  an  art  is  educative,  because  it  gives  one  command 
in  a  sphere  of  activity  ;  it  explains  effects  and  enables  the  artizan 
to  be  both  brain  and  hand  to  some  extent.  A  science  lifts  him  to 
a  much  higher  plane  educatively,  because  he  can  see  a  wide  mar¬ 
gin  of  possibilities  or  ideals  outside  of  the  processes  in  use  and 
outside  of  the  tools  and  machines  employed. 

There  remains  a  permanently  valid  place  for  the  manual  train¬ 
ing  school,  side  by  side  with  apprentice  schools  for  all  youths  who 
are  old  enough  to  enter  a  trade  and  who  are  unwilling  to  carry  on 
any  further  their  pure  culture  studies.  Cultivate  the  humanities 
first  and  afterwards  the  industrial  faculties.  In  our  civilization, 
there  ascend,  out  of  the  abyss  of  the  future,  problems  of  anarchy 
on  the  one  hand  and  of  socialism  on  the  other ;  individualism 
carried  to  such  extremes  that  all  subordination  to  peaceable  and 
established  law  is  deemed  a  fetter  to  freedom.  This  centrifugal 
tendency  to  anarchy  is  paralleled  by  a  centripetal  tendency  that 
wishes,  not  only  to  have  the  central  government  perform  all  the 
duties  of  establishing  justice  and  securing  the  public  peace,  but 
also  to  have  it  own  all  the  property  and  manage  all  the  industries. 
In  short,  the  “  nationalists  ”  propose  abolishing  the  sphere  of  com¬ 
petition  and  individual  enterprise.  Education  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  and  in  the  literature  that  reveals  the  aspirations  of  the 
human  heart,  is  well  calculated  to  prepare  the  youth  for  a  rational 
verdict  on  the  extreme  issues  that  will  continually  arise  among  a 
free  people.  Above  all,  we  must  never  yield  to  the  economic 
spirit  that  proposes  to  curtail  the  humanizing  studies  in  our 
schools,  for  the  sake  of  adding  special  training  for  industries. 
Rather  must  we  do  what  we  can  to  extend  the  period  of  study  in 
pure  science  and  the  humanities,  knowing  as  we  do  that  all,  which 
goes  to  develop  the  ability  of  the  youth  to  see  possibilities  and 
ideals,  goes  to  make  him  a  more  productive  laborer  in  the  fields  of 
industry. 
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LAWS  OF  HUMAN  GROWTH. 

STATE  SUFT,  JOHN  OGDEN,  LL.D.,  HISMARCK,  NORTH  DAKOTA. 

By  “  Law,”  we  mean  that  which  marks  a  uniform  mode  of 
procedure  in  harmony  with  a  clearly  defined  plan,  or  pur¬ 
pose. 

By  “  Human  Growth,”  we  mean  increase  of  power  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  intelligent  and  beneficent  uses  and  ends.  This  applies  as 
well  to  the  body  as  the  soul. 

The  plan  or  purpose  of  a  human  being  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
nature  of  his  faculties,  as  determined  by  their  wonted  actions,  and 
in  the  kind  or  character  of  employment  for  which  they  are  evi¬ 
dently  intended.  This  latter  is  determined,  or  revealed  by  such 
activities  as  result  in  the  greatest  native  strength  of  faculties  as 
well  as  by  the  products  or  results  arising  from  their  improved  con¬ 
ditions  ;  viz.,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  experience  and 
wealth,  and  their  consequent  enlarged  capacities  and  greater 
enjoyment. 

The  increase  of  power  is,  therefore,  the  result  of  intelli¬ 
gent  and  beneficent  uses,  and  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  just  appli¬ 
cation  of  knowledge  to  the  redress  of  the  rational  Avants  of  man. 
Man’s  wants,  intelligently  gratified,  give  not  only  the  largest  and 
most  exalted  scope  to  the  exercise  of  his  faculties  but  their  fullest 
and  most  harmonious  development,  together  with  the  farthest  reach 
of  science  and  scientific  discovery.  Man’s  legitimate  wants 
rationally  gratified  exalt  him  to  the  highest  possible  point  of 
improvement.  This  in  itself  involves  an  accepted  law  set  for  our 
observance  in  the  education  of  the  young. 

Nature,  in  her  diversified  forms  and  phenomena,  presents  us 
the  true  type  of  human  growth.  In  the  growth  of  a  plant,  for 
instance,  there  must  first  exist  a  germ,  or  that  which  contains  the 
living  principle  —  the  life  force  —  so  to  speak.  Second,  there 
must  exist  elements  friendly  to  the  intended  germination  and 
growth.  But  the  mere  existence  of  these  germs,  and  of  these 
elements  friendly  to  growth,  can  never  produce  or  induce 
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growth,  if  kept  separate  and  apart.  Kernels  of  wheat,  for 
instance,  have  been  preserved  ungerminated  and  undecayed,  for 
thousands  of  years  in  situations  unfavorable  for  growth,  or  for 
decay,  as  in  some  of  the  tombs  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  no  change 
having  been  wTOUght  upon  that  mysterious  something  —  the 
germ  —  included  in  them,  and  whicti  preserved  them  thus  intact. 
A  third  condition  is  necessary :  there  must  be  contact  be¬ 
tween  this  germ  and  these  friendly  elements,  such  as  moisture 
and  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  for  germination  ;  and  the  nourishing 
elements  both  from  the  earth  and  the  air  for  continuous  growth. 
These  three  conditions ;  viz.,  germ,  outside  agencies,  and  contact  of 
these  elements  with  the  germ,  under  favoring  circumstances,  con¬ 
stitute  the  trinity  of  growth. 

Now  here  we  have  a  type  of  the  whole  process  of  thinking,  or 
the  germination  and  growth  of  thought,  the  enlarged  capacity  and 
increase  of  power  in  the  direction  of  intended  uses.  First, 
there  must  l)e  a  thinking  agent  —  a  soul  associated  with  a  sentient 
or  impressible  organism,  answering  to  the  germ  of  the  plant  asso¬ 
ciated  with  tlie  kernel  or  seed,  where  the  food  elements  for  the 
infant  plant  are  stored  up. 

This  soul,  or  thinking,  feeling  and  willing  force,  might,  for  all 
earthly  time,  at  least,  remain  unmoved,  ungerminated,  undevel¬ 
oped,  w'ere  there  not  outside  agencies,  whose  office  is  to  arouse 
the  soul  to  its  wonted  activities.  The  ordinary  properties  of  mat¬ 
ter,  together  with  form,  color,  movement,  etc., — where  we  per¬ 
ceive,  at  least,  a  faint  prophecy  of  the  coming  sciences  of  physics 
and  mathematics,  —  serve  this  exalted  purpose.  They  are  the 
heaven-appointed  agencies  for  awakening  the  dormant  energies  of 
the  soul. 

But,  as  in  the  germ-awakening  processes  of  the  plant,  these 
thinking,  feeling  and  willing  forces  of  the  soul  would  still  remain 
dormant,  undeveloped,  were  these  fertilizing  elements — so  to 
speak  —  kept  separate  and  apart  from  the  soul.  That  is  to  say, 
cut  off  all  possible  communication  between  the  soul  and  the  out¬ 
side  world,  and  thinking,  feeling,  and  willing  were  impossible. 

This  communication  between  the  outer  and  inner  worlds  —  the 
objective  and  subjective  —  is  commenced  and  carried  on  through 
the  natural  senses  ;  as  touch,  taste,  smell,  sight,  and  hearing.  So, 
as  in  the  case  of  plant-growth,  there  must  be  contact ;  first,  direct, 
as  in  touch,  taste,  and  smell,  which  three,  probably,  give  us  the 
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germination  of  thought,  or  thought  impressions  —  elements  — 
answering  to  the  seed  germination  :  and  second,  indirect  contact, 
as  in  case  of  seeing  and  hearing,  which,  like  the  light  and  nour¬ 
ishing  elements  from  the  earth  and  air  to  the  plant  after  germina¬ 
tion,  and  incipient  growth  have  lifted  it  into  these  broader 
elements,  lead  the  infant  soul  to  incipient  thought;  and  these 
continued  processes  of  nature,  aided  by  all  the  other  senses,  and 
unimpeded  by  the  mistakes  of  man,  soon  open  the  doors  of  science 
and  scientific  research,  until  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and 
experience  nourish  the  faculties  of  the  soul  upon  the  true  ele¬ 
ments  of  more  advanced  growth. 

The  same  law  prevails  in  respect  to  animal  life,  and  in  a  still 
more  striking  sense,  as  we  ascend  the  scale  of  being.  There 
exists,  in  this  case,  the  germ,  and  the  elements  intended  for  its 
quickening ;  but  kept  separate  and  apart,  there  can  be  no  life,  no 
germination,  no  growth.  But  by  natural  contact,  fertilization 
takes  place,  and  the  miracle  of  life  is  enacted ;  which  life,  fed  by 
the  appropriate  nourishing  elements,  in  due  time,  seeks  parturition 
or  separation.  Birth  gives  expression  to  a  higher  class  of  wants, 
which,  in  turn  gratified,  the  animal  attains  its  majority,  and,  if 
properly  guided,  fulfills  the  mission  of  its  existence. 

It  is  precisely  so  in  the  germination,  birth  and  growth  of 
thought  in  the  human  soul.  No  sooner  is  the  proper  contact 
made  between  this  soul  —  the  thinking,  feeling  and  willing  ego 
of  the  body  —  and  its  environment,  —  the  properties  of  matter,  as 
color,  form,  texture,  temperature,  etc.,  — through  the  senses,  —  the 
avenues  of  this  soul,  —  making  due  impression  thereon  through  the 
sentient  organism,  whereby  the  soul’s  faculties  are  fertilized,  as  it 
were,  the  emotions  and  desires  being  stirred,  than  germination 
begins,  and  thought  concepts  are  formed,  which,  when  properly 
matured,  seek  parturition,  separation,  birth,  or  expression.,  as  surely 
as  do  the  young  of  animals.  The  processes  are  the  same,  and  the 
law  is  the  same. 

These  impressions  being  made  through  contact  between  the 
soul’s  faculties  and  the  outer  world  —  which  world  being  formu¬ 
lated,  becomes  science  to  the  young  mind  —  germination  takes 
place,  and  thoughts  are  born  or  expressed,  which  still  follow  the 
law  prescribed  for  all  natural  growth  and  reproduction,  and  go 
out  to  reproduce  themselves  —  the  good  ones  and  bad  ones  alike  — 
begetting  and  rebegetting  —  everything  after  its  kind  —  until  the 
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domain  of  knowledge  is  enlarged,  science  developed,  discoveries 
made,  inventions  increased,  and  human  power  advanced  to  its 
higher  vistas  through  the  improved  faculties  of  the  soul. 

But  mark  !  As  bad,  or  imperfect  thoughts  are  born  and  allowed 
to  mature,  they  also  beget  after  their  kind  ;  and  this  brood  ever¬ 
more  opposes  itself  to  the  real  progress  of  man.  This  is  a  signifi¬ 
cant  fact  in  our  history,  or  in  the  history  of  education  ;  and  it 
demands  the  most  careful  and  candid  consideration,  while  matur¬ 
ing  our  plans  for  the  education  of  the  young.  The  neglect  of  this 
is  felt  to-day  in  every  department  of  business,  and  in  every  moral 
reform. 

But  to  return  to  our  figure.  As  the  sunshine  and  the  shower 
bathe  the  young  plant  in  their  warmth  and  in  their  genial 
embrace,  the  young  buds  expand  and  the  flower  bursts  its  cere¬ 
ments  and  sheds  its  fragrance  and  beauty  upon  the  world ;  so, 
when  the  genial  sunshine  and  shower  of  truth,  or  true  knowledge, 
through  right  teaching.,  bathes  the  soul’s  faculties  in  their  loving 
embrace,  they  begin  to  expand  and  open  up  to  this  genial  w'armth  ; 
thoughts  are  generated  that  burst  their  cerements,  and  go  forth 
to  shed  their  benedictions  upon  the  race.  For  these  thoughts  seek 
birth  or  expression,  as  naturally  and  as  necessarily,  as  the  bud, 
-the  flower,  or  the  unborn  babe.  Thoughts  seek  language  as  a 
means  of  expression ;  and  here  is  the  place  to  commence  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  language.  Expression  is  the  garb,  or  flower  of  thought ; 
and  language  gives  color  and  sweetness  to  the  flow'er.  Thought 
expressed  in  chaste  language,  is  the  efflorescence  of  the  soul. 
Thought  expressed  in  impure  language  is  the  blasting  of  the 
beauty  of  the  flower  ;  while  thought  unexpressed  or  unborn,  soon 
j)erishes,  and  its  impression  fades  out. 

The  order  of  nature  or  creation  as  revealed  by  scientific  dis- 
‘Covery,  is  another  hint  at  these  laws  of  human  growth. 
Oeology,  zoology,  botany,  etc.,  read  us  great  lessons  in  the  order 
and  development  of  all  forms  of  life.  This  order  reads  “  from 
the  simple  to  the  more  complex  ;  and  from  the  plain  to  the  more 
ornate.”  This  also  is  a  law  of  language. 

Emerson  says  :  “  Nature  is  the  incarnation  of  thought  ”  (Clod’s 

thought),  “  and  turns  to  thought  again,  as  ice  becomes  water  and 
gas.  The  world  is  mind  ”  (the  Divine  mind),  “  precipitated,  and 
the  volatile  essence  is  forever  escaping  again  into  the  state  of  free 
thought.”  This  is  a  beautiful,  almost  an  inspired  thought.  The 
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child,  when  brought  in  contact  with  nature  in  her  simplicity 
is  filled  with  this  volatile  essence,  and  it  must  needs  give  expres¬ 
sion  to  it,  and  it  therefore  seeks  a  language.  It  becomes  a  neces¬ 
sity  and  is  most  easily  and  accui  ately  taught  when  asked  for,  by 
affording,  at  the  proper  juncture  of  thought  evolution,  the  fitting 
type  of  expression.  Thus,  thought  evolution  and  thought 
expression  are  inseparable  in  nature,  and  should  ever  proceed, 
hand  in  hand,  through  all  the  grades  of  learning.  This  reveals 
the  shallowness  of  those  methods  of  instruction  in  language  that 
confine  themselves  to  the  mere  form  of  exjjression,  as  in  parsing, 
and  the  analysis  of  sentences,  without  corresponding  synthetic 
exercises.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  mere  form  of  expression  be 
given.  The  thought  and  thinking  must  Ikj  j)resent  to  order  the 
expression.  The  mind  must  struggle  in  thought  evolution,  at  the 
same  time  it  seeks  thought  expression. 

Language  taught  for  the  sake  of  language  is  a  failure.  Lan¬ 
guage  comes  with  thinking ;  and  nature  furnishes  the  conditions 
for  thought.  Her  lessons  and  texts,  rightly  interpreted,  are  sel¬ 
dom  misunderstood  or  unapjjreciated  by  the  young.  And  her 
methods  carried  out  in  all  our  grades  of  schools,  would  not  only 
economize  in  the  matter  of  time,  saving  nearly  all  that  is  usually 
devoted  to  formal  language  lessons ;  but  would  give  us 
fuller,  richer,  and  more  vigorous  expression. 

Language  lessons  should  therefore  be  thouyht  lessons,  thoughts 
wrought  out  by  the  child’s  own  efforts ;  which,  after  a  little 
practice,  or  after  the  fountain  of  original  thought  is  opened, 
become  not  only  a  pleasure  far  exceeding  any  mere  copying  of 
thoughts,  but  often  an  improvement  upon  thoughts  furnished  (not 
always  the  best)  by  authors.  The  child  learns  to  think  by  think¬ 
ing,  thinking  original  thoughts,  not  merely  conning  second-hand 
thoughts,  or  thoughts  made  to  order ;  which  latter  process  should 
be  credited  with  the  class  of  second-hand  men  and  women  —  men 
and  women  “  made  to  order,”  —  mere  weaklings  —  with  which 
the  world  is  filled  to-day. 

These  original  language  lessons  have  reference  not  only 
to  the  merely  verbal  expression  of  thoughts,  but  to  thoughts 
expressed  in  color,  form,  movement,  etc.,  as  in  practising,  build¬ 
ing,  weaving,  moulding,  drawing,  or  the  representation  of  objects 
in  outline  and  color  in  which  exercises  the  kindergarten  is  so  help¬ 
ful  to  little  children. 
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Now  the  higher  art,  which  is  only  another  name  for  language, 
as  architectural  and  mechanical  drawing,  painting,  sculpture,  and 
even  music,  and  all  forms  of  high  art,  follow  almost  as  an  inevita¬ 
ble  result  of  this  natural,  or  rather  this  rational  mode  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  illustrating  the  law  of  mutual  compensation  ;  in  that,  while 
these  arts  are  being  brought  to  a  higher  state  of  perfection,  man’s 
faculties,  both  of  thought  and  expression,  are  also  reaping  there¬ 
from  the  benefits  of  a  corresponding  degree  of  perfection. 

In  this  line  of  investigation,  we  shall  also  find  a  rational  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  vexed  question  of  industrial  education  (and  there 
is  no  other),  and  manual  training  in  our  schools.  The  study 
of  these  laws  of  growth,  as  they  apply  to  a  human  being,  will 
reveal  the  fact  that  a  being  so  marvelously  complex  in  his  struc¬ 
ture,  cannot  be  educated  and  trained  for  life’s  duties,  nay  that 
he  cannot  be  brought  to  his  best  estate  in  any  one  of  the  many 
directions  in  which  he  was  designed  to  grow,  without  the  exercise, 
in  a  systematic,  not  to  say  scientific  way,  of  all  departments  of 
his  nature. 


THE  MAPLE  PATH. 

BY  IDA  A.  AHLBOKN,  BAKEK  UNIVERSITY,  BALDWIN,  KANSAS. 

The  walk  beneath  the  maple  trees, — 

How  grateful  was  their  shade. 

While  on  the  leaves  sweet  melodies 
The  winds  of  summer  played. 

How  bare  the  branches  toss  and  moan  ; 

The  sun  can  boldly  gaze 

Where  erst  the  wanton  wind  alone 
Gave  entrance  to  his  ra^’s. 

Deserted  is  the  maple  path,— 

Since  once  I  loved  it  well. 

It  draws,  despite  of  winter’s  wrath. 

My  feet  with  magic  spell. 

The  wind-swaj’ed  trees  a  converse  hold 
Of  Summer’s  memories ; 

Or  thrill  beneath  the  sunlight’s  gold 
With  Summer’s  prophecies. 

Since  I  have  made  the  path  my  own. 

Me  and  the  trees  between, 

A  sympath}’  so  deep  has  grown. 

Surpassing  Summer’s  green. 
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SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

SUl'T.  M.  B.  C.  TRUE. 

THEKE  may  be  more  than  two  reasons  for  the  maintenance  of 
school  libraries,  but  I  can  conceive  of  but  two  proper  rea¬ 
sons  :  (1)  to  furnish  books  of  reference,  as  aids  in  the  studies  of 
the  school,  —  encyclopedias,  elaborate  treatises  upon  the  sciences, 
full  histories,  etc. ;  (2)  to  teach  literature.  Both  reasons  are 
proper  ones  and  both  objects  ought  to  be  kept  in  view 
in  the  purchase  of  books  for  all  school  libraries.  Except  in 
the  higher  grades  of  the  high  schools,  the  reference  books  will  not 
be  used  very  extensively,  nor,  without  serious  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  very  intelligently.  But  for  teaching  literature, 
the  school  library  lias  no  present  rival,  outside  of  the  home.  It 
is  better  than  a  professor  of  literature.  The  pupils  will  study  the 
books,  con  amore,  which  cannot  be  said,  always,  of  their  study  of 
literature  under  a  teacher.  It  seems  to  me  that,  if  the  school 
libraries  should  be  universally  established,  on  correct  foundations, 
and  maintained  liberally  and  wisely,  professors  of  literature  would 
no  longer  be  needed  in  college  or  university. 

That  school  libraries  are  valuable  aids  in  school  work,  I  am  able 
to  testify.  Tliat  pupils  who  have  active  access  to  libraries  are 
better  students  than  those  wlio  do  not  have  such  access,  has  been 
patent  in  my  experience.  Children,  who  are  reared  in  a  home 
atmosphere  of  literature,  wlio  take  and  read  the  best  periodicals 
for  young  people,  and  who  read  books  written  for  children  of  their 
ages,  are  brighter,  more  teachable,  progress  faster  and  more  sub¬ 
stantially  in  school  work,  and  graduate  —  if  they  do  graduate  — 
with  higher  honors,  than  those  not  surrounded  by  such  literary 
influences.  In  schools  having  good  libraries,  I  have  similarly 
found  that  pupils  who  take  advantage  of  the  libraries  are  among 
the  best  students.  This  is  especially  true  of  those  who  patronize 
the  l)est  class  of  literature  in  the  libraries. 

The  school  authorities  of  the  country  are  growing  in  their 
appreciation  of  the  influences  which  radiate  from  a  school  library. 
Every  year,  more  under  my  observation  in  the  Western  states. 
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schools  are  added  to  the  list  of  those  having  libraries ;  and 
everj’^  year,  also,  almost  every  school  on  the  list  adds  scores  of 
books  to  its  shelves.  This  is  probably  true  of  all  sections  of 
the  country.  I  am  greatly  interested  in  this  growth  of  the  library 
idea,  but  I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  direction  of  this 
growth,  in  the  character  of  the  idea,  in  the  class,  or  classes  of 
books  which  go  into  the  libraries.  For  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
will  be  seriously  contended  by  anyone,  even  by  the  most  careless, 
that  there  ought  not  to  be  some  selection,  some  choice,  in  the 
gathering  of  these  volumes,  —  that  it  matters  not  what  goes  into 
the  library  so  that  its  shelves  are  filled. 

In  my  view,  there  are  two  general  guides  to  be  kept  in  sight  in 
the  selection  of  books  for  a  school  library. 

I.  Such  hooks  as  the  ptipils  tvant  t<t  read.  Of  course,  this  must 
not  be  taken  too  literally.  There  must  be  a  wise  discrimination 
here.  Most  will  admit,  I  think,  that  few  children  will  read  books 
which  they  do  not  want  to  read.  All  readers  know  that  there  is 
an  intellectual,  as  well  as  a  physical  appetite.  They  know,  too, 
that  intellectual  food,  taken  without  appetite,  is  as  indigestible  as 
is  physical  food  so  taken.  Intellectual  api)etite  may  be  created, 
or  recalled,  but  most  librarians  can  testify,  I  believe,  that  books, 
for  which  readers  have  no  appetite,  will  remain  unread.  In  the 
selection  of  books,  then,  for  a  school  library,  some  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  Avants,  or  desires,  of  the  to-be-readers.  I  have 
said  that  an  intellectual  appetite  may  be  created,  or  recalled.  It 
may  be  that  the  appetite  has  been  stunted,  or  depraved.  In  such 
a  case,  in  order  that  the  pupils  may  become  good  citizens,  may 
grow  into  cultured  men  and  women,  the  appetite  for  good  reading 
must  be  stimulated,  first,  into  activity,  and  then  into  the  light 
direction.  Professor  Drummond,  of  Nebraska,  told  the  State 
Association,  a  few  years  ago,  that  this  activity  should  be  stimu¬ 
lated  at  all  hazards,  even  if  the  most  sensational  blood-and-thun- 
der  dime  novel  on  the  market  had  to  be  sui)plied  for  the  purpose. 
A  taste  for  reading  somethmg  having  been  obtained,  the  wise 
teacher,  superintendent,  or  librarian,  can  guide  the  pupil  to  higher 
planes.  We  cannot  restore  a  depraved  physical  appetite  by  a 
continuance  of  the  improper  food  which  it  craves  ;  so  we  cannot 
restore  a  healthful,  intellectual  api)etite  by  a  continuance  of 
improper  intellectual  aliment.  The  improper  must  be  withheld, 
and  the  proper  furnished.  This  will  suggest  the  second  guide. 
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II.  Such  books  as  the  pupils  ought  to  read.  We  must  not  be  too 
arbitrary  on  this  point,  either,  nor  try  to  move  too  rapidly. 

“  Heaven  is  not  reached  at  a  single  bound.” 

What  ought  children  to  read?  If  I  may  judge  by  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  books  which  I  have  found  in  the  score  or  more  of  school 
libraries  which  I  have  personally  examined,  and  in  the  reports  of 
others,  I  know,  approximately,  what  answers  some  others  would 
return  to  this  question.  My  answer  would  be  far  different  from 
that  of  many  of  those  who  have  selected  books  for  many  school 
libraries  which  I  have  inspected.  1  purpose  to  give  three  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  selection  of  books  for  the  library  of  a  graded 
school  including  a  higli  school.  These  suggestions  are  based  upon 
the  same  reasons  as  foundations,  —  I  may,  therefore,  state  these 
reasons  first. 

In  the  acquisition  of  information,  in  healthy,  intellectual 
progress,  we  must  proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown, — 
we  begin  with  ourselves  and  with  our  surroundings,  and  explore 
toward  the  circumference  of  the  circle  of  which  we  are  the  centre. 
In  our  primary  rooms,  we  teach  geography  by  a  study  of  the 
school-room,  of  the  school-grounds,  of  the  school-district,  of  the 
township,  of  the  county,  and  so  on.  We  put  first  before 
the  children  the  simplest,  easiest  problems  in  mathematics.  We 
lead  to  a  comprehension  of  the  science  (?)  of  language,  by  easy 
stages,  along  })aths  easy  of  ascent.  We  put  them  into  the  study 
of  the  history  of  their  own  country  before  we  require  them  to 
learn  the  history  of  either  foreign  or  ancient  people.  Thus  we 
build  our  courses  of  study  for  school,  college  and  university.  I 
need  not  undertake  to  state  the  reasons  for  all  this.  Every  edu¬ 
cator  knows  the  reasons.  I  would  a[)ply  these  reasons  in  the 
selection  of  books  for  a  school  library,  —  and,  for  that  matter,  for 
any  other  library  designed  for  the  use  of  children. 

1.  The  literature  furnished  to  children  should  be  that  of  the 
present  age.  I  need  not  tell  the  readers  of  Education  that  the 
literature  of  to-day  is  written  in  a  style  somewhat  different  from 
the  style  of  fifty  years  ago,  that  changes  in  style  have  been  going 
on  from  Caedmon  to  the  present  day.  During  the  same  time  the 
language  has  been  undergoing  modification  in  orthography  and  in 
etymology,  as  well  as  in  syntax.  The  language  of  to-day  is  the 
language  which  the  child  hears,  sees,  and  speaks  daily,  and 
which  it  can  best  understand.  The  spirit  of  the  age  also  changea 
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with  its  literature,  and  the  literature  of  any  age  is  imbued  with 
its  spirit.  It  is  trite  but  true,  that  the  first  impression  which  a 
child,  or  an  adult  receives,  makes  the  deepest,  if  not  the  most 
lasting  impression.  Now,  if  we  want  our  children  to  be  fully 
indoctrinated  with  the  spirit  of  the  present  age,  they  must  be  fed 
upon  the  intellectual  food  of  this  age.  In  that  delightful  volume, 
“Over  the  Teacups”  (p.  185),  Doctor  Holmes  assures  us  of  his 
belief,  “  that  mind  and  body  are  much  influenced  by  the  kind  of 
food  liabitually  depended  upon.”  As  regards  intellectual  action, 
the  same  author  (p.  109,)  says  ;  “  One  who  has  had  the  misfor¬ 

tune  to  soil  his  mind  by  reading  certain  poems  of  Swift,  will  never 
cleanse  it  to  its  original  whiteness.  Expressions  and  thoughts  of 
a  certain  character  stain  the  fibre  of  the  thinking  organ,  and,  in 
some  degree,  affect  the  hue  of  every  idea  that  passes  through  the 
discolored  tissues.”  There  is  hardly  a  doubt  that  expressions  and 
thoughts,  of  any  character,  tinge  the  fibres  of  the  thinking  organ 
so  as  to  affect  the  hue  of  every  idea  that  passes  through  its  tissues. 
Thus  the  thoughts  and  expressions  of  youth  ought  to  be  of  such 
a  character  that  no  stain  will  be  given  to  the  fibres  of  the  think¬ 
ing  organ.  For  I  think  that  any  affection  of  the  fibres  of  the 
thinking  organ  such  as  produce  hues  out  of  sympathy  or  sym¬ 
phony  with  the  spirit  of  the  present  age,  or  with  the  style  of  the 
present  age,  is,  in  effect,  such  a  stain  as  Doctor  Holmes  means,  or 
might  mean. 

2.  The  literature  supplied  to  American  children  should  be 
American.  One  object  of  the  modern  school,  —  the  chief  object 
of  state  schools  in  America, —  is  the  training  for  good  citizenship. 
One  requisite  of  good  citizenship  is  an  intelligent  love  of  coun¬ 
try.  We  desire  to  train  our  children  to  such  a  love  of  country. 
How  shall  we  do  it?  Shall  we  do  it  by  familiarizing  their  young 
minds  with  pictures  of  other  lands,  their  social  and  political  insti¬ 
tutions  bathed  in  roseate  hues  by  friendly  limners?  Do  ('atholics 
rear  their  children  in  the  paternal  faith  by  placing  in  their  young 
hands  the  literature  of  Protestants?  Do  Presbyterians  nurture 
their  children  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  literature  of  Methodism 
or  of  Unitarianism,  in  the  expectation  that  the  children  will 
thereby  become  early  members  of  the  church  of  their  parents  ? 
Do  we  train  our  boys  to  vote  the  Republican  ticket,  by  steeping 
their  young  minds  in  the  atmosphere  of  Democratic  literature? 
There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  all  these  questions.  Parents  con- 
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sistently  rear  their  children  in  the  atmosphere  of  their  own 
beliefs.  When  the  young  are  so  nurtured  in  the  faith  of  their 
parents,  and  have  arrived  at  maturity  of  mind  and  of  character, 
then  the  literature  of  other  denominations,  theological,  social,  and 
political,  may  be  allowed  them  safely.  In  the  same  way,  we  must 
indoctrinate  our  youth  with  a  knowledge  of  American  institu¬ 
tions,  early  in  life,  —  we  must  train  them  in  habits  of  obedience 
to  the  s[)irit  of  the  American  people,  —  lead  them  to  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  equity  of  the  laws,  the  just  administration  of  the 
same,  —  that  the  government  is  organized  upon  a  foundation  of 
righteousness  and  freedom,  —  that  the  social  organization  of  the 
land  is  harmonious  with  the  best  aspirations  of  all  good  men, 
everywhere.  Let  them  have  these  ideas  well  implanted  before 
they  are  turned  loose  to  browse  in  the  cosmopolitan  fields  to 
which  so  many  invite  them. 

The  spirit  of  the  Old  World  is  different  from  the  spirit  of  the 
New, — so  the  social  and  political  organizations  differ.  I  know 
the  claim  that  truth  is  truth,  by  whomsoever  spoken.  This  may 
be  true,  abstractly,  but  the  media  of  communication  are  often 
stjiined,  and,  as  Doctor  Holmes  might  say,  “  affect  the  hue  of 
every  idea  that  passes  through  ”  them.  A  man  cannot  withdraw 
himself  from  his  environments  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  present  the 
characters  of  his  story  unaffected  by  the  shades  and  lights  of  the 
social  organization  in  which  he  moves.  A  historian,  if  a  true  citi¬ 
zen  of  his  nation,  cannot  present  a  historic  sketch  of  his  own  or 
of  another  nation  unaffected  favorably  toward  the  government 
under  which  he  lives,  and  few  can  keep  from  their  pages  evidence 
of  such  facts.  The  child  believes  almost  all  that  he  reads. 
Unconsciously,  he  feels  a  sympathy,  or  love  for  the  institutions 
which  a  friendly  hand  depicts.  I  would  make  sure  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  do  not  learn  to  love  any  foreign  country,  in  any  of  its  insti¬ 
tutions,  before  they  have  learned  to  love  their  own.  The  early 
story  books  given  to  children,  at  home  or  at  the  school  library, 
should  be  wi  itten  by  Americans,  and  the  stories  should  be  laid  in 
America,  and  be  delineative  of  American  society  and  of  American 
life.  I  think  that  our  Sunday-school  literature  is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  false  views  of  life,  and  of  social  relations  with  which 
the  people  of  America  seem  to  be  peimeated.  It  is  just  as  import¬ 
ant,  too,  that  the  biographies,  jdaced  in  the  hands  of  children, 
should  be  written  by  Americans,  and  largely  relating  to  Ameri- 
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can  men  and  women.  In  history,  all  concede,  I  think,  that  the 
United  States  should  be  studied  first,  but  I  would  insist  that, 
when,  in  later  life  at  school,  the  histories  of  other  lands  are  stud¬ 
ied  or  read,  books  written  by  Americans  should  be  used,  if  possi¬ 
ble.  The  remark  is  attributed  to  George  Bancroft,  that  the 
history  of  all  Europe  must  yet  be  written  from  an  American 
standpoint  in  order  that  we  may  obtain  correct  views  of  the 
events  on  that  continent.  We  should  act  upon  the  suggestions 
of  that  remark  in  making  lists  of  books  for  our  school  libraries. 
We  want  our  children  to  have  correct  views  of  all  history.  The 
scientist  may  be  cosmopolitan  in  his  treatment  of  scientific  prol)- 
lems,  but  in  his  illustrations  he  uses  language  ada[)ted  to  the  social 
conditions  of  his  own  country.  The  poet  discusses  truth  and 
beauty  irrespective  of  nationality,  but  he  writes  in  the  vernacular 
of  his  own  people.  Our  children  should  learn  first,  the  vernacular 
of  America.  I  would  make  one  more  demand  in  this  matter.  I 
would  see  to  it  that  the  writers  of  whatever  books  go  into  the 
school  libraries  should  be  thoroughly  in  love  witli  American  insti¬ 
tutions,  heartily  in  sympathy  with  our  social  conditions,  fully 
alive  to  the  possibilities  and  probabilities  of  American  growth 
and  development.  An  American  child  should  no  more  be  allowed 
to  read  an  adverse  criticism  of  American  institutions,  and  of 
American  social  conditions,  than  he  should  be  allowed  to  read  an  ad¬ 
verse  criticism  of  his  family.  His  historian  should  be  en  rapport  with 
the  American  people,  and  with  their  efforts  to  push  their  civiliza¬ 
tion  to  higher  planes.  1 1  is  biographist  should  be  filled  with  a 
love  of  the  person  whose  character  he  depicts,  and  of  the  services 
which  he  details.  His  poet  should  be  overfiowing  with  genuine 
enthusiasm  for  American  life  and  for  American  character.  In 
my  calmest  moments  I  assent  to  the  wild,  spread-eagle  statements 
of  the  Fourth  of  July  orator,  and  I  would  have  the  books  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  young  students  infused  with  the  same  spirit, 
toned  down,  of  course,  to  more  discreet  rhetoric. 

3.  The  literature  should  Ikj  suited  to  the  ape  and  to  the  intel¬ 
lectual  poivers  of  the  pupils  who  are  to  read  it.  Our  Readers,  pre¬ 
pared  for  use  in  the  schools,  are  graded  to  suit  the  age  and 
attainments  of  the  pupils  using  them.  The  text-books  in  arith¬ 
metic,  geography,  and  language,  intended  for  use  in  the  lower 
grades  of  the  schools,  are  made,  at  least  the  authors  seem  to 
try  to  make  them,  easier  and  more  simple  than  the  corresponding 
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text-books  to  be  used  in  the  higher  grades.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  same  discrimination  and  wise  choice  should  be  made  in  the 
selection  of  books  for  school  libraries.  Hooks,  which  might,  and 
ought  to  interest,  entertain  and  instruct  the  learned  superin¬ 
tendent,  might  be  the  dullest  books  for  pupils  of  the  high  school, 
even,  —  how  much  more  dull  for  pupils  of  the  grammar  grade,  or 
lower.  One  inquiry  should  be :  “Is  the  Iwok  suited  to  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  child  who  is  expected  to  read  it?”  A  writer 
in  Intelligence  tells  us  that  “  we  can  really  read  that  only  to  which 
we  approach  somewhat  in  stature  and  strength,”  and  asserts  that 
children  “should  have  food  adapted  to  them,  however  illusively 
they  go  through  the  motions  of  digesting  strong  meat.” 

Most  of  the  books  in  a  school  library  should  be  written  expressly 
for  children, — all  such  books  intended  for  the  younger  pupils 
should  be  written  expressly  for  them.  Otherwise,  the  pupils  will 
derive  little,  if  any  benefit  from  the  books.  Most  books  written 
for  adults  are  written  above  the  heads  of  even  high  school 
pupils,  —  and  far  above  the  heads  of  younger  pupils.  The  style 
is  too  involved,  the  words  are  “  too  large,”  are  used  in  higher,  or 
more  abstract  senses  than  they  have  before  known.  Common 
words  are  used  in  more  restricted,  or  in  technical  senses,  and  con¬ 
fusion  thence  results  to  the  struggling  minds  of  the  youth. 

There  are  books  wliich  do  not  meet  the  stern  requirements  of 
this  paper,  but  which  may  properly  and  profitably  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  school  children,  if  the  children  are  not  too  young. 
There  is  no  “  Robinson  Crusoe  ”  written  by  an  American,  and  the 
foreign  fabric  should  not  be  withheld.  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  ” 
was  primarily  written  for  adults,  as,  also,  was  the  “  Iloosier 
Schoolmaster,”  but  nearly  all  pupils  of  the  grammar  grade  can 
fully  appreciate  both  stories.  Selections  from  “  Grimm’s  Fairy 
Tales,”  and  from  the  “  Arabian  Nights,”  may  profitably  be 
allowed  to  American  children  of  ages  of  reasonable  discretion. 
There  are  others  of  this  class,  which  anyone  who  closely  observes 
the  intellectual  pabulum  which  children  crave  can  easily  find. 
Anyone  who  cares  to  study  the  matter  somewhat  in  detail  can 
receive  some  hints  from  a  paper  entitled,  “  What  my  pupils  read,” 
printed  in  Education,  September,  1889,  and  from  another  in  the 
North  Western  Journal  of  Education  for  July,  1890.  These  two 
papers  give  the  results  of  observations  and  experiments  with  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  use  of  library  books.  They  demonstrate,  too,  that 
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nearly  all  the  books  which  may  be  said  to  be  popular  with  chil¬ 
dren  are  such  as  I  have  pointed  out  above  as  the  classes  that  they 
ought  to  read.  Not  many  years  ago,  I  took  charge  of  a  city 
graded  school  with  a  three  years’  high  school  course,  which  had  a 
library  of  nearly  three  hundred  volumes.  One  shelf  contained 
about  thirty  volumes  of  poetry,  and  the  only  American  poetry  in 
the  library  was  a  thin  volume  of  Poe,  and  a  pocket  edition  of  the 
short  poems  of  Longfellow.  The  shelf  devoted  to  literature  con¬ 
tained  essays  by  Locke,  Bacon,  Sidney  Smith,  Lamb,  and  Emer¬ 
son,  and  Chambers’  Cyclopedia  of  English  Literature,  and  more 
of  that  class.  The  liction  was  largely  the  work  of  foreign  pens. 
Full  sets  of  Dickens  and  Irving,  with  volumes  by  Hallam,  Guizot, 
Motley,  Rollins,  Gibbon,  Lubbock,  Spencer,  and  Plutarch, 
adorned  the  shelves,  flanked  by  a  volume  of  sermons  by  Sam 
Jones.  In  the  whole  library  there  were  but  eighteen  volumes 
that  were  drawn  five  times,  or  over,  during  the  year.  There 
were  not  thirty  which  meet  the  two  conditions  ;  the  pupils  want, 
and  oujfht  to  read  them.  The  paper  last  referred  to  shows  how 
little  the  pupils  did  read  them,  as  well  as  how  eagerly  they  read 
the  additions  to  the  library,  — the  additions  having  l)een  selected 
according  to  the  suggestions  of  this  paper. 


A  GRACEFUL  TRIBUTE. 

A  gentleman  who  was  a  student  at  the  great  Scotch  university 
in  Edinburgh  during  the  winter  of  1800-70,  relates  an 
interesting  story  of  an  unusual  and  striking  act  of  considerate¬ 
ness  shown  one  of  the  university  professors,  Henry  Calderwood 
of  the  department  of  moral  science. 

In  the  latitude  of  Edinburgh  snowfalls  are  of  rarer  occurrence 
than  with  us,  and  when,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  per¬ 
haps,  it  does  happen  that  there  is  good  snow  for  snowballing,  the 
youngstei-s  go  wild  over  it,  and  even  the  university  students  are 
seized  with  the  spirit  of  combat  and  what  is  known  as  “a  snow¬ 
ball  riot  ”  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  the  annals  of  the  university. 
During  this  winter  one  of  these  rare  falls  of  snow  occurred,  and 
for  several  days  the  two  or  three  hundred  students  held  the  quad¬ 
rangle  in  a  state  of  blockade,  so  that  no  one  could  come  in  or  go 
out  through  the  single  entrance  without  running  the  gauntlet  of 
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snowballs  hurled  by  hundreds  of  vigorous  arms.  Indeed,  the 
passersby  upon  the  street  were  not  safe,  for  through  the  barred 
gate  of  the  quadrangle  constant  volleys  of  the  icy  missiles  were 
showered.  As  the  professors  were  not  allowed  ingress  or  egress 
except  after  nightfall,  there  were  no  regular  lectures,  and  a  spirit 
of  mischief  held  sway.  Professor  Calderwood  was  a  genial,  sym¬ 
pathetic,  broad-minded  type  of  Scotchman  who  could  recognize 
faults  in  a  man  and  yet  treat  him  as  his  equal  and  entitled  to  court¬ 
esy.  As  the  other  members  of  the  faculty  essayed  to  make  their 
way  among  the  riotous  students,  with  frowning  faces  or  looks  and 
words  of  displeasure,  they  were  so  unmercifully  pelted  as  to  intimi¬ 
date  them  against  farther  efforts.  But  presently  Calderwood  was 
seen  to  stej)  forth  from  his  room,  and  many  curious  eyes  turned  in 
the  direction  to  witness  him  suffer  a  like  fate  with  the  others.  As 
he  advanced  among  the  students  who  were  waiting  with  their  hands 
filled  with  snow  for  another  victim,  the  Professor  looked  up  and 
lifted  his  hat  with  as  much  grace  and  as  pleasant  a  smile  as  if  he 
had  been  in  a  drawing-room.  Then  with  a  polite  word  of  saluta¬ 
tion  he  went  forward  as  undaunted  as  if  nothing  threatened  him. 
In  an  instant  manliness  and  courtesy  had  won  the  day  and  the 
snow  fell  from  every  hand  and  every  hat  went  off  in  answer  to 
his  salute,  and  the  Professor  passed  through  the  grounds  amidst  a 
burst  of  applause,  which  was  at  the  same  time  a  tribute  to  his  in¬ 
trepidity  as  well  as  to*  his  popularity.  J.  F.  c. 
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SUSAN  C.  LOUGEE,  HIGH  SCHOOL,  KOXUUKT,  BOSTON. 

There  was  once  a  man  accused  of  theft  whose  guilt  was 
established  in  the  mouth  of  a  reliable  witness  who  saw  the 
act,  but  on  the  other  side  were  produced  two  equally  reliable  wit¬ 
nesses  who  did  not  see  the  act,  hence  the  innocence  of  the  accused 
was  clearly  proven,  the  jury  bringing  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 

I  could  not  help  thinking  of  this  singular  mode  of  rendering 
justice,  so  simple,  so  free  from  the  perplexing  details  of  ordinary 
legal  proceedings,  when  I  read  in  the  January  number  of  Educa¬ 
tion  the  article  condemning  the  Natural  Method  of  teaching  lan¬ 
guages  by  one  of  the  witnesses  who  had  failed  to  see  the  theft* 
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The  number  of  those  who  have  not  witnessed  its  success  is  far  in 
excess  of  those  who  have,  consequently  the  testimony  of  the 
weaker  side,  i.  e.,  of  the  minority  who  have  investigated  it  with 
thoroughness,  and  who  knoio  what  it  has  already  done,  who  believe 
in  its  possibilities,  is  overborne  by  that  of  the  majority  who  have 
not  seen  its  good  results.  Somewhere  I  have  read  that  there  is 
more  strength  in  minorities  than  a  casual  observer  would  believe. 
I  heard  once  a  well  known  lecturer  speak  striking  truths  apropos 
of  remnants. 

As  an  educator  seeking  constantly  higher  planes  and  broader 
outlooks,  founding  all  my  theories  of  teaching  on  the  simple  axi¬ 
om  that  the  greater  includes  the  less,  I  cannot  accept  the  verdict 
of  those  who  condemn  sweepingly  that  which  from  a  philosophi¬ 
cal  standpoint  appeals  to  my  reason,  that  which  from  an  ethical 
standpoint  appeals  to  my  admiration,  nor  can  I  set  aside  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  my  own  eyes,  even  granted  that  the  weight  of  evidence, 
if  numbers  be  the  standard,  be  against  me. 

A  foreign  language  in  its  broad  sense  is  to  be  considered  as  one 
of  those  units,  developed  by  special  conditions  of  land,  race,  cus¬ 
tom,  history,  which  all  together  make  uj)  the  sum  of  human  speech; 
not  as  an  isolated  thing,  held  in  by  strict  boundary  lines,  governed 
by  petty  laws.  The  ideal  teaching  establishes  this  inter-relation 
and  dependence  of  all  branches  of  human  study,  how  much  more 
then  the  connection  of  sisters  so  closely  united  as  various  tongues. 
It  is  in  language  that  thought  is  shaped,  that  sentiments  are 
spoken,  that  transitory  events  are  crystalized.  Words  like  plants 
are  living  things  possessing  even  more  vitality,  for  in  them  lies 
the  power  of  creation  as  well  as  of  reproduction.  Is  it  fair  to 
withhold  from  the  student  this  comprehensive  view  of  human 
speech,  not  to  let  him  feel  from  the  beginning  the  elastic  quality 
of  language  ? 

Each  nation  in  developing  its  individual  speech  insensibly  en¬ 
dows  the  latter  with  its  individual  peculiarities.  It  is  homogene¬ 
ous,  strong,  forcible,  like  the  German,  or  heterogeneous,  broad, 
flexible  like  the  English,  subtle,  polished,  exact,  like  the  French, 
musical,  soft,  rhythmical,  like  the  Italian.  It  is  something  to  be 
felt  as  an  influence,  felt  in  the  individuality  of  its  own  peculiar 
presence,  not  transported  from  its  native  home  into  a  foreign 
climate,  i.  e.,  turned  always  into  another  tongue  before  its  truths 
can  be  assimilated.  Dr.  Hale  describes  the  wonderful  difference 
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between  eating  California  fruits  on  their  own  soil,  and  the  same 
fruits  brought  to  us  across  the  continent.  From  a  humanitarian 
standpoint,  I  know  of  nothing  more  effectual  in  broadening  hu¬ 
man  sympathies,  and  in  dispelling  human  prejudices  than  the 
power  of  throwing  the  mind  at  will  into  the  current  of  thought 
of  another  nationality,  being  German  for  the  time  being  with  the 
Germans,  French  with  the  French,  and  even, —  for  this  is  permitted 
to  us  under  this  method, —  Greek  with  the  Greeks. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  greater  includes  the  less  then,  I  must 
claim  that  the  ability  to  feel,  to  think,  to  understand,  to  express 
one’s  self,  be  it  ever  so  haltingly,  in  a  foreign  tongue,  must 
include  that  other  requirement  as  to  whose  desirability  no  one 
could  be  more  assured  than  I  myself,  the  power  of  “  reading  the 
classics,”  of  reading  them  sympatlietically,  understandingly,  with 
enthusiasm,  with  a  far  deeper  appreciation  of  their  subtleties  and 
of  their  individual  beauties  than  can  possibly  come  under  the  old 
method  of  dictionary  and  translation.  Here  lies  the  chief  merit 
of  this  system  that  it  does  give  just  this  power.  Perhaps  a  per¬ 
sonal  reminiscence  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Having  studied 
in  the  regular  high  school  course  with  enthusiasm  French  .and 
German  four  years,  Latin  five  years,  and  Greek  one  year  (cover¬ 
ing  in  the  latter  a  two  years’  course)  I  awoke  one  day  to  the 
realization  that  in  spite  of  these  years  in  the  company  of  the  for¬ 
eign  masters,  my  mind  was  utterly  English.  This  came  to  me 
through  no  foreign  influence,  but  suddenly  as  a  conviction,  when 
having  allowed  Latin  to  remain  untouched  for  a  year  or  two,  I 
returned  to  it  by  chance,  and  found  that  while  the  old  familiar 
texts  held  meaning  for  me  still,  anything  new  must  be  submitted 
to  the  painful  process  of  translation  before  its  ideas  could  find 
their  way  to  my  mind.  Was  this  sensible,  I  asked.  When  as  a 
child  of  seven  or  eight  I  was  bid  by  an  Englishman,  a  visitor  at 
our  house,  to  read  for  him,  to  show  my  proficiency,  I  turned  to  a 
poem  on  which  we  had  been  drilled  at  school.  “  Ah,  no,”  said  he, 
“We  teach  our  children  to  read  from  any  book.  I  do  not  call 
that  reading.”  (T  believe  the  teaching  of  our  own  language  has 
made  great  progress  in  the  direction  of  the  natural  method  since 
those  days.)  Agricola  I  could  read,  but  Germania  in  the  same 
volume  was  a  sealed  book  for  me.  Seized  with  a  new  idea,  I  read 
aloud  slowly,  thoughtfully,  the  first  chapter.  I  re-read  it,  repeated 
it  several  times  and  continued  this  act  each  day  for  a  week,  each 
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ixvciQ  feelinc!  more  and  more,  first  the  meaning,  then  the  beauty, 
then  the  marvelous  strength  of  this  condensed  language,  and  for 
months  I  followed  up  the  same  exercise,  reserving  the  critical 
study  of  the  words  in  their  finer  shades  for  a  more  advanced 
stage.  Soon  I  experienced  the  peculiar  pleasure  of  feeling  my 
self  Latin,  if  I  may  say  so,  in  my  reading.  English  receded  more 
and  more,  the  words  and  constructions  were  to  me  something  to 
be  felt,  to  be  admired  for  their  intrinsic  beauties.  I  was  conscious 
of  having  made  a  valuable  discovery  that  I  was  not  slow  to  apply 
to  other  languages  which  became  at  once  w'arm,  sentient  exist¬ 
ences,  not  hard  shells  from  which  the  kernel  must  be  extracted 
after  the  lalwrious  task  of  cracking  apart.  Later  studies  under 
native  teachers  brought  French  and  German  still  closer  to  me, 
and  in  this  receptive  state  I  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Sauveur’s 
methods,  with  his  books,  which  seem  to  me  the  most  perfect  em¬ 
bodiment  of  these  self-formed  theories  that  could  possibly  exist. 

Nor  do  I  base  these  convictions  on  my  own  experience  alone. 
Having  had  the  opportunity  to  see  these  theories  applied  in  intel¬ 
ligent  classes  of  pupils,  hampered  though  they  are  by  grammars 
written  in  English,  and  by  text-books  containing  copious  English 
notes  and  diluted  vocabularies,  1  have  been  more  than  satisfied 
with  the  result.  Interest  is  unflagging  and  the  enthusiasm  in 
study  extreme.  The  verdict  of  the  class  is  unanimously  in  favor 
of  the  foreign  language  as  a  medium  for  conducting  their  lessons, 
however  difficult  the  subject  under  discussion.  We  are  unjust  to 
our  pupils  when  we  say  they  are  unable  to  receive  such  instruc¬ 
tion.  Familiar  through  many  years  of  intimate  associations  with 
our  public  school  pupils,  I  am  constantly  amazed,  not  at  their 
failures  and  short-comings,  but  at  their  power  of  work,  at  their 
quickness  in  assimilating  all  knowledge  that  appeals  to  their  rea¬ 
son  and  their  intelligence,  and  at  their  readiness  to  work  pereevere- 
ingly  when  the  student-spirit  is  once  aroused.  For  our  American 
boys  and  girls  this  method  of  conducting  foreign  language  teaching 
seems  especially  adapted.  Did  space  permit  I  should  be  glad  to 
substantiate  this  statement  by  proofs. 

That  the  work  accomplished  in  grammar  by  this  method  is 
thorough,  I  am  convinced.  That  its  educational  value  to  the 
pupil  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  work  in  a  foreign  tongue,  I 
believe  as  fully,  and  that  our  children  are  capable  of  doing  what 
is  accomplished  in  the  same  line  in  foreign  schools  I  have  not  the 
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least  doubt.  Just  as  thoroughly  I  believe  in  the  value  of  reading 
when  the  pupil  seizes  the  thought  directly,  needing  not  the  medi- 
atorship  of  translation,  and  in  still  another  line  of  work,  the  com¬ 
parison  of  idioms  which  they  make  by  turning  English  into  the 
language  they  are  studying,  their  readiness  to  apply  what  they 
have  read  betokens  a  sympathetic  study  that  has  comprehended 
all  that  has  gone  before. 

When  I  compare  the  work  of  students  under  this  method  with 
that  which  your  correspondent  quotes,  I  cannot  refrain  from  ask¬ 
ing  myself  the  question  if  her  so-called  conversational  method  be 
in  reality  tliis  natural  method,  this  philosophical  method,  this  lead¬ 
ing  of  the  student  from  the  known,  the  concrete,  the  actual,  to  the 
unknown,  the  abstract,  the  ideal.  “  Learning  to  speak  a  few  frag¬ 
mentary  sentences  which  mean  nothing  at  all.”  It  is  not  the  aim 
of  the  natural  method  to  teach  this.  It  leaves  to  Ollendorff  the 
glory  of  this  work,  busying  itself  not  in  the  least  with  “  Wie  be- 
finden  Sie  sich  ?  ”  “  Guten  Abend,”  “  Au  revoir,”  etc.  Its  foun¬ 
dation  principle  is  simply  this,  a  foreign  language  should  be  taught 
by  the  sole  use  of  the  language  itself.  In  the  teaching  of  any¬ 
thing  so  vast  as  a  language,  it  concerns  itself  but  little  with  catch 
phrases.  Were  this  the  occupation  of  the  student  hours,  your 
correspondent  would  be  indeed  justified  in  her  objection.  On  the 
contrary,  the  hours  not  devoted  to  grammar,  which  receives  the 
smaller  half  of  the  time,  are  given  to  that  reading  she  demands, 
which  is  pursued  with  enthusiasm  from  the  outset. 

I  do  not  wish  to  seem  to  underrate  the  value  of  translation  from 
the  foreign  tongue  into  English.  That  it  is  of  great  educational 
wortli  I  am  convinced,  that  it  teaches  the  power  of  concise  lan¬ 
guage,  demands  critical  study,  enriches  the  English  vocabulary, 
and  gives  a  flowing  measure  to  the  English  phrases, —  but  the 
chief  benefit  is  for  English,  a  legitimate  study,  the  language 
above  all  other  languages  for  the  English  speaking  student,  and 
in  this  light  I  value  its  discipline,  but  as  a  direct  means  of  advanc¬ 
ing  him  in  the  study  of  a  foreign  tongue,  I  cannot  admit  its 
desirability.  Granting  this  its  proper  use,  I  should  rather  be 
inclined  to  place  it  in  a  later  stage  of  study,  regarding  it  as  a 
consummation,  a  fruit,  rather  than  as  a  cheap  scaffolding,  to  be 
taken  down  and  demolished  as  soon  as  the  new  structure  can 
stand  alone,  a  means  to  an  end,  rather  than  a  noble  end  in  itself ; 
but  teaching  a  foreign  tongue  through  the  medium  of  English  is 
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like  giving  the  young  botanist  drawings  of  plants  instead  of  set¬ 
ting  him  to  seek  these  plants  in  their  native  homes,  —  or  the 
student  of  astronomy  a  chart  of  the  heavens  instead  of  inviting 
him  out  to  lift  his  eyes  in  reverential  awe  to  the  })lanets  and  stars 
•  above  him. 

That  the  natural  method  employed  in  accordance  with  the  de¬ 
sign  of  its  founder,  is  not  only  philosophical  but  practical,  and 
immediately  practical  (that  crying  demand  of  our  utilitarian  age) 
is  shown  in  the  work  it  is  already  accomplishing.  In  one  of  our 
national  schools,  on  the  statement  of  one  of  its  juofessors,  this 
method  is  not  only  used,  but  enforced  by  strict  laws  laid  on  pro¬ 
fessors  as  well  as  students,  with  this  result,  that  whereas  under 
the  old  method  of  dictionary  and  translation,  the  graduates  of  a 
four  years’  course  were  utterly  unable  to  enter  into  the  simplest 
conversation  with  foreign  sailors  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
now  at  the  end  of  two  years,  they  are  equipped  with  a  language 
practical  enough  to  carry  them  readily  along  in  their  dealings 
with  French  officials,  a  language  which  enables  them  to  speak, 
read,  and  write  intelligibly,  and  to  advance  in  vocabulary  and 
idiom  without  the  task  of  unlearning  and  relearning  which  is 
generally  found  necessary  by  those  who  wish  to  know  the  lan¬ 
guage,  but  who,  to  quote  from  Professor  Joynes,  have  thus  far  only 
learned  about  it.  I  know  of  an  able  teacher  in  one  of  our  smaller 
New  England  cities,  who  having  studied  French  only  in  this 
country,  and  by  this  method  from  Dr.  Sauveur’s  books,  uses  it 
conscientiously  in  her  classes,  and  won  from  a  visitor  conversant 
with  our  leading  schools  the  well-deserved  compliment  that  her 
class  was  the  most  excellent  French  class  in  every  way  that  he 
had  ever  visited. 

I  have  seen  a  charming  young  woman  of  the  society  type,  at  a 
table  where  only  French  was  spoken,  easily  graceful  in  act  and 
speech,  follow  or  lead  as  the  part  fell  to  her  in  light,  piquant 
table-talk,  using  idiomatic  phrases  with  readiness,  calling  things 
by  their  right  names,  passing  quickly  from  one  subject  to  another, 
speaking  with  that  smooth,  rhythmical,  natural  running  together 
of  words  and  phrases,  so  unlike  the  talking-doll  method  of  my 
school-days,  while  I  sat  speechless  and  ashamed.  I  have  talked 
with  her  about  her  reading,  and  have  wondered  at  her  appreciative 
knowledge  of  French  authors  I  had  merely  translated.,  a  knowl¬ 
edge  kindred  to  that  which  she  has  of  Emerson  or  Tennyson  or 
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Thackeray.  She  has  studied  only  by  the  Natural  Method.  I 
have  seen  her  begin  German  by  this  method,  have  watched  her 
daily  for  six  weeks,  have  admired  her  easy  assumption  of  the  new 
idiom,  and  have  heard  her  read  and  translate  at  my  request  a  page 
of  German  at  sight  after  six  weeks’  study. 

In  our  age  of  quick  and  easy  travel,  in  our  country  whither 
foreigners  from  all  lands  come  in  increasing  numbers  each  year, 
among  a  people  fast  freeing  themselves  from  the  stern,  narrow 
restrictions  of  thought  of  the  early  New  Englanders,  it  is  hard  to 
admit  that  the  use  of  foreign  languages  cannot  be  kept  up  by 
those  who  have  already  acquired  them.  I  enjoy  often  the  pleasure 
of  conversing  in  French  or  German,  either  with  visitors  who  come 
to  me,  or  in  the  homes  of  others.  I  am  sure  many  lovers  of  for¬ 
eign  tongues  in  our  large  cities  at  least  must  have  the  same  privi¬ 
leges.  For  two  successive  summers  I  have  studied  this  system  in 
its  native  home,  the  Summer  School  at  Burlington,  and  then  the 
daily  hearing  of  foreign  languages  in  lessons,  in  talks,  at  table, 
at  receptions,  in  lectures,  under  whatever  passing  phase  of  life 
presented  itself,  proved  to  me  that  this  acquisition  of  a  language, 
naturally,  as  a  child  learns  its  mother  tongue,  is  the  best  means  of 
awakening  in  our  students  that  enthusiasm  and  natural  fondness 
for  a  language,  the  want  of  which  under  existing  methods  Pro- 
fes.sor  Joy  lies  so  deplores  in  the  article  to  which  your  correspond¬ 
ent  refers,  the  presence  of  which  in  his  judgment  testifies  to  the 
worth  of  the  study. 

Nowhere  else  can  this  method  be  so  well  studied  as  at  the  feet 
of  its  master.  Dr.  Sauveur.  Nowhere  else  are  its  largeness  and 
its  ideality  so  well  read  as  in  his  series  of  books,  carefully  graded, 
never  even  in  the  first  stages  suggestive  of  the  cheapening  of 
thought  by  the  teaching  of  disjointed  phrases,  but  logical,  educa¬ 
tional,  inspiring  alike  for  teacher  and  pupil,  and  in  their  results 
natural,  always  philosojihical.  The  child  who  is  led  through  the 
charming  pages  of  the  “  Causeries  avec  les-enfants  ”  turns  with 
delight  to  the  “  Petites  ('auseries  ”  .and  the  “Coutes  Merveilleux,’’ 
and  the  student  of  the  “  Causeries  avec  mes  Eleves  ”  approaches 
with  understanding  the  wonderfully  interesting  chapters  of  the 

Entretiens  sur  la  Grammarie,”  a  marvel  among  educational 
vorks. 

No  surer  refutation  of  the  charge  of  superficiality  could  be  made 
than  the  simple  invitation  to  the  critics  to  examine  the  “  Causeries 
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avec  mes  Eleves  ”  in  its  latest  edition,  where  in  accordance  with 
the  movement  already  made  in  “  Petites  Causeries,”  Dr.  Sauveur 
has  added  a  supplement  of  exercises  for  translation  from  Eng¬ 
lish  into  French,  based  in  each  case  upon  the  chapter  under  con¬ 
sideration.  Here,  starting  with  simple,  suggestive  themes,  the 
student  is  led  gradually,  always  naturally  to  literary  work  of  a 
high  order ;  scholarly  subjects  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  “  rail¬ 
roads,”  “  railway  stations,”  “  porters,”  “  luggage,”  etc.,  (See  pop¬ 
ular  modern  text-books),  are  presented  to  his  mind,  subjects  ele¬ 
vating  because  they  a{)peal  to  his  original  thought  and  to  his 
imagination,  educational  because  they  lead  him  forward  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown.  Open  to  any  page  in  this  little  book  and 
see  how  the  object  of  the  teacher  is  truly  to  teach  lanyuaye,  lan¬ 
guage  behind  which  lies  thought,  and  through  language  thought 
itself,  whose  true  language  is  universal,  whose  evolution  is  or 
should  be  the  final  aim  of  every  department  of  human  instruc¬ 
tion. 


IS  THE  PUBLIC  DEMANDING  IMPOSSIBILITIES? 

HENRY  S.  BAKER,  1*11.  1).,  ST.  1*AUL,  MINNESOTA. 

The  programs  of  our  common  and  high  schools  are,  year  by 
year,  becoming  more  and  more  crowded  with  subjects.  Pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  has  recently  demanded  the  addition  of  such  topics 
as  music,  drawing  and  jihysiology.  In  some  cities  sewing  has 
found  a  place,  and  even  cooking  is  knocking  for  admission  to  the 
curriculum.  Some  branch  of  science  is  usually  taught  by  oial 
lessons. 

Public  opinion  demands  another  thing  that  crowds  the  programs 
of  the  lower  grades.  Many  pupils  leave  school  between  eleven 
and  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  number  is  decreasing,  year  by 
year,  as  poverty  becomes  less  common  among  the  classes  lower  in 
the  scale  of  wealth.  Those  parents,  whose  children  leave  school 
at  twelve,  demand  that  the  course  of  study  shall  include,  below 
the  sixth  year  of  school  life,  a  large  number  of  topics  that  have 
hitherto  been  taught  in  the  grammar  grades.  They  know  that 
their  neighbors’  boy  had  studied  history,  percentage,  evolution, 
and  other  grammar  grade  topics  before  he  entered  the  high  school. 
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and  demand  that  their  boy  shall  at  least  have  a  smattering  of  all 
these  subjects  when  he  leaves  school,  sooner,  by  two  yearn,  than 
the  son  of  his  rich  neighbor. 

The  result  of  this  demand  is  that  the  intermediate  and  primary 
grades  are  overloaded  with  a  multiplicity  of  topics  and  branches. 
History,  —  ancient,  modern,  and  American,  is  given  to  fourth 
and  fifth  grade  pupils.  Percentage  is  put  still  earlier,  and  frac¬ 
tions  are  presented  to  pupils  who  know  little  of  the  four  funda¬ 
mental  {)rocesses,  (or  two,  as  the  hair-splitters  teach  us).  The 
question  arises,  can  the  child  of  ten,  with  his  immature  mind, 
grasp  these  subjects  and  processes,  and,  even  if  he  can,  one  at  a 
time,  can  he,  when  so  many  are  presented  in  one  day,  or  one 
recitation,  obtain  clear  ideas  of  any  ?  If  not,  the  impossible  has 
been  demanded. 

Teachers  have  been  startled  more  than  once,  in  recent  years, 
by  some  man  who  has  shown  them  that  school  children  knew  in 
the  intermediate  grades  a  shamefully  small  amount  of  language, 
arithmetic  and  geography.  They  have  given  too  little  attention 
to  those  branches,  to  say  nothing  of  spelling  and  reading.  High 
school  courses  in  which  grammar  and  arithmetic  are  found,  would 
not  exist,  if  the  lower  schools  had  done  their  duty. 

Teachers  are  pressed  for  time.  Recitations  in  some  branches 
must  occur  upon  alternate  days,  be  made  ridiculously  brief,  or 
two  or  more  subjects  must  be  treated  together  in  one  recitation 
period.  The  time  is  here,  or  will  soon  comej  when  the  door  must 
be  closed  against  any  new  branches  in  our  common  school  courses, 
or  some  of  the  old  ones  kicked  out.  Which  shall  it  be  ? 

Unfortunately  for  the  pupils,  some  teachers  choose  to  unite  two 
or  more  topics,  in  one  recitation.  Others  fall  into  the  habit 
because  it  is  easier  to  let  a  recitiition  drift  over  a  dozen  topics, 
than  to  guide  it  wisely  upon  one. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  a  connection,  more  or  less  intimate  between 
oertain  studies.  History  and  geography  touch  each  other  in  some 
places,  and  are  suggestive  of  each  other.  So  are  reading  and 
spelling.  Some  facts  in  physical  geography  have  a  causal  relation 
to  certain  facts  of  history.  (Irammar  should  be  understood  by 
the  pupil  who  attempts  to  analyze  an  example  in  arithmetic, 
because  it  is  true  that  one  branch  may  throw  some  light  upon 
another,  and  that  a  recitation  in  one  branch  may  be  allowed  to 
drift  into  another,  when  conducted  by  a  teacher  who  has  no  defi- 
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nite  plan  of  work,  the  unwise  conclusion  is  reached  that  two  sub¬ 
jects,  as  arithmetic  and  grammar,  may  be  combined  in  one 
recitation,  thus  saving  time  and  giving  comprehensive  views  to 
the  pupils.  The  teacher  who  does  not  know  the  essential  ele¬ 
ments  of  each  branch,  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  nor  what  one  is 
to  be  most  strengthened  by  a  given  line  of  study,  is  most  likely 
to  err  in  this  way.  Because  history  has  some  dependence  upon 
physical  geography,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  two  are  one  study. 
The  dependence  may  l)e  pointed  out,  briefly,  but  the  geograpliy 
should  be  introduced  only  when  it  is  absolutely  needed  to  make 
clear  the  reason  of  the  movements  in  history.  Anything  one  wliit 
beyond  this  is  injurious,  distracting,  confusing  and  weakening. 
Correct  language  is  desirable,  but  of  far  less  value  than  power  of 
thought  and  knowledge  of  facts,  and  therefore  the  teaching  of 
language  should  never  be  made  prominent  in  any  recitation  but 
grammar.  It  is  more  apt  to  be  put  into  other  recitations  besides 
its  own  than  any  other  branch. 

It  is  not  only  the  mixing  of  different  subjects,  that  is  sometimes 
advocated  and  practised,  but  different  topics  of  the  same  subject 
are  blended  chaotically  in  one  recitation.  This  plan  is  scarcely 
less  reprehensible,  and  the  objections  against  one  apply  to  tlie 
other.  In  arithmetic  this  error  is,  perhaps,  most  likely  to  prevail. 
The  pupil  who  is  laboring  with  division,  or  common  fractions, 
either  of  which  is  large  enough  to  absorb  his  whole  attention,  can. 
only  be  injured  by  any  distraction  from  reference  to  decimals  or 
percentage. 

Professor  Payne  emphasizes  the  fact  that  there  are  not  two 
psychologies,  one  of  the  child  and  one  of  the  adult  mind.  He 
holds  that  the  difference  between  the  two  is  one  of  degree,  only. 

The  reasons,  however,  of  most  weight  for  keeping  every  branch 
and  recitation  entirely  separate,  and  teaching  one  topic  or  branch 
at  a  time,  do  not  come  from  the  relative  importance,  or  relations 
of  the  subjects,  but  are  found  in  the  constitution  of  the  mind, 
and  the  laws  of  the  intellect  relating  to  attention,  perception, 
memory  and  reason.  These  are  not  abstruse  nor  hidden  in  books 
that  are  inaccessible.  Teachers  may  know  them,  but,  like  pupils 
who  know  principles  in  the  abstract,  there  is  a  wide  gulf,  often 
impassable  alone,  between  the  principle  and  its  application.  The 
relation  of  the  two,  if  not  taught  together,  in  every  branch,  is 
rarely  seen  by  a  pupil.  He  may  know  the  “  cases  ”  of  percentage 
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as  they  are  called,  and  when  profit  and  loss  is  reached,  or  dis¬ 
count,  but  their  applications  may  seem  new  to  him.  The  systems 
of  drawing,  called  industrial,  may  be  taught  for  a  long  time,  and 
the  pupil  may  have  a  large  vocabulary  of  geometrical  terms, 
without  being  able  to  draw  a  single  object.  He  supposes  that 
drawing  beautiful  objects  from  nature  is  an  art,  quite  distinct  from, 
what  he  has  learned.  Hut,  as  in  one  school  system  I  have 
observed,  when  the  application  is  taught  with  the  principle,  the 
pupil  can  actually  draw  objects  and  groups  of  some  complexity. 
So  the  teacher  may  have  studied  Porter,  Bowne,  and  Hopkins,, 
and  have  at  command  most  of  the  principles  they  have  enunciated, 
and  yet,  in  the  school-room,  violate  nine-tenths  of  them.  His 
mind  does  not  connect  the  law,  with  the  work  he  is  doing.  Every¬ 
one  lias  heard  many  sound  moral  precepts  which  should,  but  do. 
not,  govern  his  actions,  although  he  may  admit  their  wisdom. 

Since  the  spirit  of  confusion  of  studies,  of  mixing  topics  in 
recitations,  is  abroad  in  the  land,  working  mischief  upon  innocent 
children,  fastening  upon  them  intellectual  habits  of  a  very 
debilitating  nature,  and  wasting  much  time  that  should  be  util¬ 
ized,  it  is  profitable  to  discuss  the  jisychological  laws  that  bear 
upon  this  tendency  to  chaos.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  American 
people  to  try  to  hurry  by  attempting  two  things  when  only  one 
can  be  done.  Better  things,  however,  should  be  taught  by  our 
profession,  by  precept  and  example. 

In  order  to  have  anything  clearly  perceived  or  rememl)ered  by 
a  pupil,  he  must  give  to  it  close  attention,  and  it  must  be  contin¬ 
ued.  The  strength  of  the  impression  varies  with  the  degree  of 
attention,  and  perfect  attention  can  be  given  to  only  one  thing, 
or  topic  at  a  time. 

The  depth  of  the  impression  also  varies  directly  with  the 
length  of  time  during  which  attention  is  given  to  the  subject.  A 
very  slight  interruption  will  distract  very  intense  attention  of 
a  child.  Time  is  lost  before  it  can  be  regained,  and  the  impressioni 
is  thereby  weakened. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  by  practice,  the  attention  may 
be  held  to  a  certain  topic,  often  and  for  a  long  time,  and  yet  it 
cannot  be  held  to  other  topics  for  the  same  length  of  time. 
There  may  be  said  to  be  for  each  subject,  a  different  power  of 
holding  the  attention.  The  intellect  cannot  for  a  long  time,  nor 
with  much  intensity,  consider  a  subject  to  which  it  has  but  rarely^ 
and  for  a  short  time  only,  given  any  thought. 
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The  farmer  will  study  all  day  to  learn  the  l)est  way  to  manage 
a  horse,  or  the  best  crop  for  a  given  field,  but  a  half  hour’s  ser¬ 
mon,  or  an  hour’s  lecture  upon  a  scientific  topic  cannot  receive 
his  attention.  Ilis  mind  will  wander  in  spite  of  himself.  The 
minister  and  lawyer  find  themselves  unable  to  l>e  interested 
in  long  discourses  upon  farm  work.  So  the  pupil  who  passes 
through  school  without  having  confined  his  attention  frequently 
and  for  a  period  of  some  length,  to  arithmetic,  or  history,  or  other 
topics,  without  distraction,  will  lose  the  power  of  close  attention 
to  those  very  branches  to  which  he  has  given  thouglit  but  for  two 
or  three  minutes  at  a  time. 

It  is  the  work  of  a  weak  mind,  of  a  non-thinker,  to  lx?  unable 
to  give  close  attention  to  one  subject  for  more  than  a  sliort  time. 
We  ol)serve  this  in  children,  and  in  adults  who  are  uncultivated 
or  in  their  dotage.  Their  subjects  of  conversation  are  changed 
every  minute  or  two.  They  are  really  tired  after  a  few  thoughts 
upon  any  to[)ic.  It  is  equally  true  that  it  is  the  characteristic  of 
a  strong  mind  that  it  can  confine  itself  to  one  toj)ic,  for  hours, 
and  derive  great  pleasure  from  such  application. 

These  facts  in  psychology  have,  in  their  practical  application, 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  tendency  to  confuse  studies,  and  the  value 
of  oneness  of  jmrpose  in  all  things  at  all  times,  and  make  plain 
some  princi[)les  governing  the  action  of  memory. 

President  De  Garmo,  in  his  synopsis  of  Herbart’s  System  of 
Pedagogics,  makes  the  following  statement  to  express  the  views 
of  that  master  mind  :  — 

“  The  piling  up  of  one  thing  uj)on  another  is  to  be  avoided. 
There  must  1x3  singling  out,  separation,  })rocedure  stej)  b}'  step. 
Attention  is  disturbed  by  untimely  i)auses  or  the  introduction  of 
foreign  matter ;  it  is  disturbed  when  that  is  brought  into  light 
which  should  have  remained  in  shadow.” 

While  the  clearness  and  prominence  of  the  memory  of  any  given 
subject  vary  with  the  attention  bestowed,  there  are  other  factors 
in  the  result,  that  are  of  vital  importance  in  the  consideration  of 
our  toj)ic. 

Professor  Bowne  says  :  “■  The  logical  relation  of  the  parts  con¬ 

stitute  a  bond”  to  aid  the  memory.  .\lso  :  “Things  once  under¬ 
stood  in  their  causes,  connections  and  consequences  are  not 
easily  forgotten.” 

Pi-esident  Porter  says :  “  Those  objects  are  more  likely  to  be 

recalled  which  are /’ree  ./Vo???  entanijlhuj  relations." 
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Rosmini,  in  his  Method  in  Education,  8j)eaks  very  explicitly  on 
this  point,  and  I  quote  verbatim:  “The  ideas  commonly  enter¬ 
tained  about  the  manner  of  bringing  order  into  the  cognitions  of 
children,  are,  as  a  rule,  sadly  incomplete  and  inadequate.  The 
wise  teacher  will  endeavor  to  procure  three  advantages  for  his 
pu{)il,  viz: — 1.  The  assistance  to  his  memory  which  is  derived 
from  the  association  of  ideas.  2.  The  introduction,  so  far  as  it 
is  possible,  of  unity  into  his  thoughts.  3.  The  foundation  of 
this  order  on  a  true,  not  on  an  arbitrary  Inusis,  that  is,  on  the  uni¬ 
versal  order  of  things. 

Sometimes  it  is  believed  that  all  which  is  required  in  order  to 
introduce  order  into  the  human  mind,  is  to  create  the  largest  pos¬ 
sible  number  of  ideal  lassociations.  Memory  and  recollection  are 
helped  by  any  kind  of  association  of  ideas,  but  that  order  does 
not  come  from  every  kind  of  association.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
the  association  formed  from  accidental  and  minute  analogies 
between  incongruous  ide.as  which  gives  a  frivolous,  unstable, 
capricious  and  wholly  illogical  character  to  the  mind.  Delirium 
itself  is  maintained  by  a  rapid  and  extravagant  association  of 
ideas.  The  frivolity  of  children  has  the  same  origin.  We  must, 
then,  seek  for  sensible,  in  lieu  of  frivolous  associations.” 

Is  it  strange  that  the  psychologist  and  the  profound  physiologist 
arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  ?  Dr.  (h  E.  Riggs,  who  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  leading  specialist  in  nervous  diseases  in  the  North¬ 
west,  and  is  full}'^  abreast  with  the  latest  researches  in  his  line  in 
Euiope,  says,  in  a  recent  lecture  to  mothers :  “  Even  among 

adults,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  maintain  a  clear  idea  upon  sev¬ 
eral  subjects  at  the  same  time  ;  our  best  higher  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  recognize  this.  The  power  of  dLssociation,  that  is,  of  keep¬ 
ing  one  subject  entirely  distinct  from  another,  is  very  limited  in 
childhood.  The  effort  to  do  .so,  results  to  them  in  a  quantity  of 
heterogeneous  ideas  with  perhaps,  not  a  nint/le  clear  conception  of 
any  of  them.” 

'riiis  one  thhuf  I  do,  should  be  every  teacher’s  motto  to  guide 
him  in  the  recitation.  He  should  be  oblivious  to  everything  but 
the  particular  topic  in  hand.  He  should  not  be  “switched  off” 
from  the  proper  order  of  assigned  topics  by  any  ingenious  pupil, 
who  is  disposed  to  follow  a  by-path,  instead  of  the  broad  high- 
Avay  of  some  logical  order.  It  is  no  indication  of  any  really  close 
connection  between  the  two  because  a  pujnl  drifts,  if  allowed  to 
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do  SO,  from  history  to  geography.  It  is  ratlier  a  mark  of  mental 
weakness.  He  will  not  do  so  in  college,  Injcause  he  will  have 
acquired  the  power  of  application  to  one  subject  for  a  long  time. 
It  would  seem  ridiculous  to  hear  a  college  class  talk  one  minute 
of  chemistry,  and  the  next  of  the  (Ireek  optative,  and  yet  it  would 
be  no  more  so  than  to  mix  arithmetic  and  giammar. 

As  we  proceed  higher  in  the  subjects  of  knowledge,  there  is  a 
greater  differentiation.  What  the  high  school  boy  knows  as  physi¬ 
cal  geography,  the  student  of  the  university  knows  as  a  generic 
term,  comprising  geology,  meteorology,  physics,  zoology,  and  per¬ 
haps  other  sciences.  The  sooner  this  differentiation  of  every  sul>- 
ject  is  complete,  the  better,  for  the  pupil’s  clearness  of  view. 
The  relation  and  dependence  of  one  branch  upon  another  is  often 
overestimated.  The  exact  position  of  the  battle-field  of  Waterloo 
is  of  little  account  to  the  student  of  history,  because,  so  far  as 
results  are  concerned,  they  might  have  been  the  same,  had  it  been 
a  hundred  miles  away  from  its  present  location.  United  States 
history  and  civil  government  are  often  taught  together,  and  the 
plan  is  defended  as  a  wise  innovation.  But  the  thoughtful 
historian  knows  that  the  plan  of  our  institutions  is  the  same,  witli 
some  slight  modifications,  as  prevailed  among  the  Saxons  two 
thousand  years  ago.  Our  history  might  have  been  different,  but 
the  plan,  from  the  town  meeting  to  the  senate,  would  have  been 
the  same  as  it  is. 

The  well  known  laws  of  the  mind,  which  were  <|[Uoted  from 
accepted  authorities,  considered  in  connection  with  the  very  slight 
necessary  dej)endence  of  any  two  common  school  subjects  in  the 
curriculum,  lead  to  some  practical  and  important  conclusions 
which  should  be  stated  very  specifically  and  explicitly. 

The  propriety  of  tefiching  every  subject  by  itself,  has  been 
shown  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects  themselves.  The  conclu¬ 
sions  to  be  drawn  from  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  intellect,  show 
the  impossibility,  as  the  mind  is  now  constituted,  of  teaching, 
either  clearly  or  economically,  two  subjects  at  the  same  time.  It 
is  never  attempted  in  higher  education,  with  stronger  minds,  and 
yet,  below  the  high  school,  with  weaker  minds,  it  is  sometimes 
affirmed  that  such  practices  as  the  teaching  together  of  grammar 
and  arithmetic,  civil  government  and  history,  and  the  teaching  of 
spelling  and  grammar  with  every  subject,  are  philosophical.  Such 
practices  are  based,  as  we  see,  not  upon  true  psychology,  but  upon 
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a  psychology  that  is  little  more  than  some  one’s  aimless  and 
debilitating  reveries.  The  result  of  such  a  view  of  the  proper  use 
of  the  law  of  association  of  ideas  is  most  disastrous  in  its  results 
upon  the  child.  It  not  only  is  fatal  to  close  thought,  but  also 
injurious  to  the  memory. 

History,  geography,  arithmetic,  physiology  and  grammar  are 
subjects,  the  topics  of  which,  when  taken  up  in  a  logical  order, 
are  related  to  one  another.  In  history  and  geography,  at  least, 
each  fact  is  the  effect  of  the  one  previously  learned,  and  the  cause 
of  the  next  one.  It  is  proper  to  lead  the  puj)il  to  see  the  causal 
relation,  both  as  an  aid  to  the  memory  and  as  a  means  of  develop¬ 
ing  the  ,  reasoning  powers.  But  to  go  outside  of  history  into 
grammai*  or  arithmetic,  and  bring  into  the  same  lesson  anything 
from  those  branches,  is  to  bring  into  the  topic  what  President 
Porter  calls  “  entangling  relations,”  and  wliat  Rosmini  calls  “  acci¬ 
dental  and  minute  analogies,”  which  give  a  frivolous  and  wholly 
illogical  character  to  the  mind. 

The  ability  to  keep  the  attention  upon  one  topic,  and  stand  firm 
against  the  seductions  of  these  “■  minute  analogies  ”  and  “  entang¬ 
ling  relations  ”  is  the  test  of  an  adult’s  trained  intellect,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  child’s  frivolous  and  wandering  trains  of  — 
not  thought  so  much  as  reverie.  The  pupil  who  grows  into  the 
belief  that  “  minute  analogies  ”  should  lead  our  thought,  is  not 
likely  to  soon  pass  the  infantile  stage.  And  the  calamity  is  greater 
if  he  comes  to  think  that  his  spontaneous  day-dreaming  is  a  sign 
Unit  he  has  passed  out  of  his  intellectual  babyhood,  because  in 
that  case,  he  is  probably  satisfied  with  his  condition. 

The  subject  takes  one  into  broad  and  fruitful  fields  of  investiga¬ 
tion,  but  let  the  hints  here  given  lead  the  reader  to  observe  and 
think  for  himself  in  the  regions  adjacent  to  the  road  we  have  trod, 
and  a  brief  summary  of  the  more  important  propositions  will  suf¬ 
fice  :  (1.)  The  attention  can  be  fully  given  to  but  one  topic  at 

a  time.  The  power  of  close  attention  is  the  basis  of  clear  and  con¬ 
tinued  thought.  (2.)  Memory  varies  with  the  degree  and  dura¬ 
tion  of  attention  to  a  given  topic.  (3.)  To  attempt  to  give  atten¬ 
tion  to  several  topics  at  a  time  results  in  confusion  of  ideas,  which 
are  not  therefore  retained.  (4.)  The  closeness  of  the  relation 
between  different  studies  is  often  overestimated.  Advance  in 
knowledge  is  marked  by  a  corresponding  differentiation  of  sub¬ 
jects  of  study.  (5.)  To  attempt  to  teach  several  subjects  simul- 
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taneously  is  to  weaken  the  memory,  confuse  the  ideas,  neglect  the 
reasoning  faculties,  and  waste  time.  (6)  Teach  one  subject  at 
a  time,  give  it  the  whole  attention.  Association  by  cause  and 
■effect  will  bring  together  nearly  all  the  facts  in  a  proper  and  help¬ 
ful  arrangement.  Association  by  close  resemblance  will  surely 
make  the  circle  large  enough.  (7.)  Power  to  contine  the  mind 
to  one  topic  and  pursue  the  study  in  a  logical  order,  without  wan- 
■dering,  is  the  work  of  cultivated  minds,  and  its  increase  the  index 
of  the  progress  of  intellectual  growth  in  the  individual.  (8.)  Con¬ 
fusion  and  mixing  of  studies  prevents  this  growth  and  keeps  the 
pupil’s  intellect  in  the  “frivolous”  condition  of  childhood. 
(^9.)  These  conclusions  teach  us  that  the  demand  for  more 
branches  in  the  course,  and  more  topics  in  a  recitation,  term,  or 
year,  is  unwise,  and  a  compliance  with  it  is  injurious  to  the  mind 
of  the  child. 
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EDITORIAL. 

E  wish  all  our  readers  a  “Merry  Christmas,”  and  a  most 
“  Happy  New  Year.” 


IT  is  settled  at  last  that  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cational  Association  will  be  held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  July  I2-  15, 
1892.  Saratoga  is  an  excellent  place  for  it,  and  President  Cook  may 
reasonably  expect  a  great  attendance. 


\  \  7  HITTIER,  our  beloved  and  veteran  poet,  is  now  rounding  out 
VV  eighty-four  years  of  life.  The  people  delight  to  honor  the 
good  old  Quaker  poet,  who  has  added  new  power  and  dignity  to  the 
word  —  Friend.  Benedictions  upon  him  as  becomes  to  his  birthday 
■on  the  1 7th  of  December. 


IT  is  well  for  college  boys  to  endure  some  hardness.  Few  of  them 
are  now  called  upon  to  go  through  what  their  fathers  or  grand¬ 
fathers  did  without  a  murmur.  We  are  reminded  of  this  by  reading  of 
Prof.  Austin  Phelps’s  college  days.  He  was  an  unusually  mature  boy, 
and  entered  Hobart  college,  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  in  the  fall  of  1833,  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  years.  Writing  to  one  of  his  sons,  in  1874,  con¬ 
cerning  his  student  life,  he  speaks  of  it  as  follows  :  —  “  My  father  lived 
a  mile  away  from  the  college.  I  had  to,  board  and  sleep  at  home. 
The  consequence  was  that  I  had  to  get  up  in  the  morning  at  half-past 
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five  o’clock  all  winter,  and  at  five  in  the  summer,  and  walk  before 
breakfast  to  the  college  for  a  recitation.  Often  it  was  so  dark  and  stormy 
that  I  had  to  take  a  lantern  to  see  the  way.  Then  back  to  breakfast  ; 
then  drive  the  cows  a  mile  to  pasture ;  then  to  college  again  for  another 
recitation  ;  then  home  to  dinner ;  then  to  college  for  a  third  recitation  ; 
then  to  tea;  then  back  to  college,  after  driving  the  cows  home;  then, 
after  an  evening’s  study,  go  home  again  about  ten  o’clock.  That  was. 
my  day’s  work,  day  after  day  and  month  after  month.  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  that  I  ever  lost  a  recitation  during  the  whole  time.” 

EV^ERY  great  system  of  public  schools,  especially  in  a  city, 
“  catches”  in  succession  every  disease  of  childhood  on  the  way 
to  its  final  establishment  in  the  confidence  of  the  community.  Just 
now,  many  of  the  most  important  of  our  American  cities  are  wrestling 
with  the  agony  of  metropolitan  partisan  politics  in  the  management  of 
public  education.  The  one  advantage  possessed  by  New  England  in 
common  school  administration  is  that,  for  two  hundred  years,  more  or 
less,  every  “  town  ”  in  her  six  states  has  had  experience  of  every  form 
of  the  educational  malady ;  —  teething,  chicken  pox,  measles,  and 
mumps,  croup,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  “  nervous  prostration.’* 
This  varied  experience  in  several  hundred  independent  communities, 
deeply  interested  in  popular  education,  has  not  been  lost  upon  her 
growing  cities.  With  remarkably  few  exceptions,  the  largest  towns 
are  well  served  by  reasonably  good  school  boards  and  sensible,  hard¬ 
working  superintendents,  who  are  quietly  gathering  in  the  best  results, 
of  the  furious  experimenting  on  the  children  under  the  name  of  “  re¬ 
form  ”  to  which  new  states  and  communities,  “  on  a  boom,”  are  most 
inclined.  Beyond  the  Hudson  river  the  political  habit  is  a  far  greater 
factor  in  society  and,  through  these  great  progressive,  powerful  states,  the 
public  school  is  now  wrestling  in  perpetual  conflict  with  the  political 
machine.  The  casting  of  the  choice  of  state  educational  officials  into- 
the  “  hurly  burly  ”  of  popular  election  compels  the  state  superintendent 
of  instruction  to  be  a  politician.  The  county  system  of  superintenden- 
cy  comes  in  range  of  the  same  influence ;  while,  in  the  majority  of 
these  cities,  the  most  influential  position,  the  city  superintendency  of 
education,  is  always  at  the  mercy  of  a  city  hall  ring.  One  result  of 
this  mixing  of  partisan  politics  and  school  administration  is  the  peri¬ 
odical  explosion  of  city  school-boards,  which  seem  to  have  a  chronic 
tendency  to  decline  until  the  whole  community  is  aroused  by  some  out¬ 
rageous  revelation.  The  unseemly  wranglings  of  many  of  these  bodies; 
their  scandalous  disregard  of  educational  efficiency  in  the  appointment 
of  teachers ;  the  violent  and  reckless  experimenting  in  methods  of  in¬ 
struction,  organization  and  discipline ;  are  too  well  known.  More. 
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than  one  of  these  great  cities  is  notoriously  sacrificing  the  schools  to 
the  personal  whim  of  a  little,  disreputable  clique  ;  while  hundreds  of 
larger  or  smaller  towns  are  being  cheated  out  of  fair  results  in  the 
money  appropriated  for  the  children. 

ONE  of  the  most  serious  results  of  this  demoralization  is  the  grow¬ 
ing  difficulty,  in  many  of  our  most  important  states,  of  retaining 
a  city  superintendent  of  education  of  first-class  ability.  Every  metro¬ 
politan  school-board  is  blessed  with  rival  cliques,  each  determined  to 
rule  not  only  in  the  general ‘legislation  but  the  local  administration  of 
the  schools.  A  common  result  of  their  bitter  contentions  is  the  com¬ 
mon  consent  of  the  board  to  elect,  as  superintendent  of  schools,  a  pop¬ 
ular,  good-natured,  easy-going  man,  adroit  in  sitting  the  fence  and 
facing  all  ways,  skilled  in  keeping  out  of  the  way  at  once  of  obstinate 
teachers  and  self-willed  members  of  the  board.  There  are  great  states 
of  the  Union  in  which  scarcely  one  first-rate  position  of  the  kind  is 
filled  by  an  educator,  not  to  say  of  national,  but  even  of  large,  local 
reputation  ;  while  in  several  of  the  Southern  states  the  progress  of  the 
public  school  is  at  a  stand-still  from  the  careless,  or  mischievous  filling 
of  county  and  village  superintendencies  with  grossly  incompetent  men. 
Some  of  our  most  prosperous  cities  are  thus  sorely  wounded  in  their 
dearest  interests  by  the  adroit  “  figuring  ”  of  a  group  of  able  politicians, 
playing  into  each  others  hands  behind  a  showy  figure-head  of  a  super¬ 
intendent  ;  relying  on  the  preoccupation  of  the  intelligent  classes  and 
the  ignorance  and  indifference  of  the  masses  to  conceal  the  fact  of  the 
radical  unsoundness  and  inefficiency  of  the  system  as  administered. 

The  most  popular  panacea  for  the  “  ready  relief”  of  all  the  ills  of 
popular  education  is  educational  woman  sufirage.  The  logic 
of  the  proposition  is  irresistible.  Woman  is  the  mother  of  the  genera¬ 
tions  ;  everywhere,  and  more  than  in  any  other  country  here,  the  edu¬ 
cator  and  the  formative  influence  of  the  child  during  the  first  ten  most 
susceptible  years  of  existence.  Undeniably  the  advent  of  the  superior 
young  womanhood  of  the  country  into  the  national  school-room,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  thirty  years,  has  been  the  most  influential  element  in  the 
educational  progress  of  the  country.  Besides  the  wonderful  develop¬ 
ment  of  improved  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  for  which  she 
is  largely  responsible,  her  coming  has  changed  the  educational  climate 
in  which* the  child  of  to-day  finds  itself  in  school.  Under  this  impulse 
an  increasing  number  of  states  have  conferred  school-suflVage  and 
office-holding  upon  women  and  many  good  people  believe  that  here  is 
the  grand  solution  of  all  the  puzzles  of  the  school  men.  But  the  one 
weak  link  in  this  chain  of  logic  is  the  unpleasant  fact  that,  apart  from 
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a  growing  but  still  inconsiderable  class,  the  women  of  our  country, 
especially  the  influential  classes,  up  to  this  time  have  made  no  vital 
connection  with  the  body  of  superior  woman  teachers ;  know  even  less 
than  men  of  the  great  changes  that  are  going  on  in  every  department 
of  school-keeping ;  keep  out  of  the  way  of  and  still  hold  in  a  modified 
social  neglect  the  whole  teaching  class  of  their  own  sex  ;  and,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  are  more  felt  as  complainants  and  critics  than  students  and  friends 
of  the  schools.  Even  in  Massachusetts,  although  women  are  every¬ 
where  represented  in  official  educational  life,  the  interest  in  school- 
suffrage  is  unstable  and  unreliable.  So  far  society  either  turns  its  back 
on  the  common  school  or  sends  forth  some  magnetic  and  influential 
lady,  inspired  with  a  great  “  reform  idea,”  probably  suggested  from 
abroad,  to  agitate  for  a  radical  change,  with  no  adequate  knowledge  of 
the  present  situation,  often  destitute  of  the  American  sense  competent 
to  estimate  the  needs  and  possibilities  in  the  training  for  American  citi¬ 
zenship.  All  this  does  not  prove  that  w’oman’s  school-suffrage  is  a 
failure,  or  not  destined  to  become  an  influential  factor  in  common 
school  administration.  But  it  does  prove  that  even  woman,  with  all 
her  natural  aptitudes,  can  only  succeed  in  this  new  field  when  she  fol¬ 
lows  the  same  law  of  success  that  has  made  her  so  powerful  and  benefi¬ 
cent  in  the  home,  society,  and  the  school-room  ;  —  study  the  situation, 
find  out  what  is  actually  being  done  —  cherish  a  living  interest  in  and 
cultivate  a  close  acquaintance  with  teachers  of  every  grade,  and  then, 
standing  on  the  knowm,  proceed  “  without  haste,  without  rest,”  towards 
the  unknown,  where  reside  all  the  magnificent  possibilities  of  perfected 
education  in  the  good  time  to  come. 


PE  DAGO  GICAL  PS  YCHOL  OGT^ 


WHOEVER  is  searching  for  the  literature  which  has  a  philo¬ 
sophical,  a  fundamental  bearing  on  any  subject,  finds  that 
cyclopiedias,  and  dictionaries,  and  indexes  may  carry  him  a  long  way, 
and  give  him  more  to  read  than  he  ever  can  or  ought  to  go  through. 
But  he  often  finds  that  the  long  road  has  taken  him  around  his  subject 
rather  than  into  it.  Without  some  instinct  and  training,  the  teacher 
simply  does  not  know  what  to  look  for,  or  how  to  look  at  the  mind 
before  him  ;  nor  does  he  get  a  great  deal  of  help  from  much  of  the  talk 
about  analytic  and  synthetic  presentations  and  representations,  —  all  of 
which  is  true  enough,  but  the  live  person  is  more  true  than  the  dis¬ 
sected  body. 


>  The  Principles  of  Psychologry.  William  James,  Professor  of  Psychologfy,  in  Harvard 
University.  2  vols.,  689  pp.  and  704  pp.  New  York,  1890. 
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The  attention  of  teachers  cannot  be  called  too  much  to  the  work  of 
Professor  James,  if  there  are  still  any  who  are  ignorant  of  its  value. 
Never  before  have  we  had  the  science  and  the  life  of  psychology 
brought  so  close  to  us,  nor,  in  reaching  down  one  hand  to  us,  does  it 
let  go  of  philosophy  with  the  other.  I  have  referred  to  this  work  as 
“  Pedagogical  Psychology,”  because  it  does  not  call  itself  so ;  if  you 
look  in  its  index  you  find  only  six  references  under  “  Pedagogical 
Remarks”;  yet  there  are  many  pages  of  practical  illustration  and 
application,  especially  the  last  seventy  pages  of  the  chapter  on  Will, 
which  might  have  been  indexed  here.  But  it  is  still  more  in  its  prin¬ 
ciples  that  the  book  is  what  the  teacher  wants,  since  it  starts  from  that 
conception  of  man  as  acting  by  reacting  upon  his  environment,  while 
it  emphasizes  the  action  as  well  as  the  reaction.  “  The  soul  presents 
nothing  herself ;  creates  nothing  ;  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  material  forces 
for  all  possibilities  I  but  amongst  these  possibilities  she  selects ;  and 
by  reinforcing  one  and  checking  others,  she  figures  not  as  an  ‘  epiphe- 
nomenon,’  but  as  something  from  which  the  play  gets  moral  support” 
(II.  584).  This  view  of  the  mind  as  receiving  its  content  from  with¬ 
out,  with  only  the  power  of  assent  or  veto,  magnifies  both  the  suc¬ 
cesses  and  failures  of  education,  for  the  teacher  is  both  a  part  of  that 
environment,  pouring  its  stimuli  into  every  wide  open  sense  of  the 
child,  and,  in  so  far  as  he  is  alive,  he  is  also  environer,  consciously  and 
sympathizingly  making  that  environment  in  choosing  between  the 
stimuli  which  are  to  reach  the  pupil,  until  the  child  can  choose  for  him¬ 
self,  until  habit  has  given  him  strong  interests  in  some  directions  and 
closed  his  senses  in  others.  Here  again,  in  the  pupil’s  power  of  choos¬ 
ing  lies  still  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher;  what  the  will  aflects, 
according  to  Professor  James,  is  to  attend  to  an  idea:  “the  effort  of 
attention  is  the  essential  phenomenon  of  will  ”  (II.  562)  ;  and  though 
he  places  freedom  from  the  environment  in  this  efibrt  of  attention,  he  says 
again  that  “  voluntary  effort  is  always  derived  ”  (I.  416),  and  “  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  voluntary  attention  sustained  for  more  than  a  few 
seconds  at  a  time  ”  (I.  420)  ;  “  sensitiveness  to  immediately  exciting 
sensorial  stimuli  characterizes  the  attention  of  childhood  and  youth  ; 
any  strong  sensation  whatever  produces  accommodation  of  the  organs 
which  perceive  it,  and  absolute  oblivion,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  task 
in  hand”  (I.  417).  Thus,  while  Professor  James  believes  there  is  in 
the  person  a  power,  to  which  we  can  appeal,  to  choose  the  harder  task, 
to  resist  the  more  seductive  pleasure,  that  power  is  not  like  a  guardian 
angel  to  come  in  and  take  the  place  of  the  individual’s  self  or  of  his 
environment.  We  may  call  that  power  the  warning  of  Conscience  or 
the  sense  of  Duty,  and  imagine  it  endowed  with  some  magical  force  so 
that  we  may  throw  it  into  the  scale  with  the  dry,  tedious,  unexciting 
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action  and  weigh  it  down  against  the  most  enlivening  and  attractive 
pleasure  ;  but  this  empirical  psychology  leaves  us  no  such  personage  to 
appear  on  the  scene  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  as  in  the  romances,  to  save 
the  good  knight  from  being  overwhelmed.  Voluntary  attention  or  the 
eHbrt  of  will  is  reduced  to  a  knife  edge  ;  “  the  terminus  of  the  psycho¬ 
logical  process  in  volition,  the  point  to  which  the  will  is  directly 
applied,  is  always  an  idea.  The  only  resistance  which  our  will  can 
possibly  experience  is  the  resistance  which  such  an  idea  oflers  to  being 
attended  to  at  all”  (II.  567).  Strength  of  will,  then,  is  only  in  hold¬ 
ing  an  idea  in  the  focus  of  consciousness,  only  in  thinking;  but  this  is 
merely  the  inner  end  of  the  process;  whether  that  thinking  is  easy  or 
hard  depends  on  the  parts  of  the  brain  which  are  beyond  the  momentary 
control  of  the  thinker.  This  citadel  of  the  soul  can  be  held  against 
assaults  from  without  only  by  allying  itself  with  some  of  those  external 
forces  against  the  others.  All  through  his  work.  Professor  James 
makes  much  of  Interest  as  that  which  gives  the  idea  its  power,  and 
interest  depends  on  the  associations  which  cluster  about  an  idea  and 
follow  in  its  train ;  “no  one  can  possibly  attend  continuously  to  an 
object  that  does  not  change”  (I.  421).  The  very  appearance  of  a  per¬ 
son  before  us  or  of  an  idea  in  consciousness,  in  so  far,  has  our  atten¬ 
tion  ;  in  that  single  moment  is  decided  the  effect  of  that  person  or  idea, 
according  to  the  other  ideas  it  is  coupled  with.  Thought  is  in  the  view 
of  the  author,  not  a  string  which  might  be  at  any  moment  cut  loose 
from  previous  thoughts,  but  it  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  his  system 
to  regard  thought  as  a  “  stream,”  in  each  pulsation  or  ripple  repro¬ 
ducing  by  association,  memory,  and  habit  all  its  past.  Each  moment 
of  thought  is  one  idea,  he  holds,  embracing  many  objects,  and  associa¬ 
tion  is  “  between ^ —  it  is  things.,  not  ideas,  which 
are  associated  in  the  mind”  (I.  554).  It  is,  then,  the  order  of  experi¬ 
ence  ;  the  order  in  which  objects  come  before  us,  either  directly  or  in 
memory,  that  decides  what  the  content  of  that  stream  shall  be.  Will, 
then,  is  nothing  apart  from  the  other  aspects  of  mind ;  it  is  attention, 
attention  is  interest,  interest  is  association,  association  is  experience, 
while  “  my  experience  is  what  I  agree  to  attend  to  ”  (I.  402),  and  thus 
“the  interest  itself,  though  its  genesis  is  doubtless  perfectly  natural 
makes  experience  more  than  it  is  made  by  it  ”  (I.  403).  So  the  out¬ 
come  is  the  very  problem  of  education,  —  the  action  and  reaction  of 
person  and  things,  the  appeal  to  attention  and  self-control  and  at  the 
same  time  so  regulating  the  environing  stimuli  that  they  shall  bring  as 
a  natural  consequence  the  habit  of  attention  without  effort  to  the  proper 
things ;  we  are  to  presuppose  in  the  child  a  will  in  order  to  develop  it, 
to  regard  him  as  actually  free,  above  the  power  of  things,  only  in  so 
far  as  better  objects,  which  are  equally  real  and  warm  for  him,  have 
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already  preempted  the  ground  those  things  would  cover.  We  may 
then  appeal  to  the  voice  of  conscience  and  the  sense  of  duty,  while 
remembering  that  “  conscience  ”  and  “  duty  ”  mean  to  each  one  just 
what  their  associations  make  them  mean.  Thus  empirical  psycholog}' 
ends  in  a  paradox,  but  all  the  more  helpful  to  us  for  that,  since  real  life 
is  such  a  paradox  ;  we  are  each  following  a  circle,  and  the  straightest 
arc  only  seems  to  be  straight ;  we  see  neither  the  beginning  nor  end  of 
anything,  but  only  its  direction  ;  we  take  up  the  work  of  others  where 
they  have  left  it  and  make  the  most  of  it,  and  we  leave  the  scene  of 
each  labor  re-echoing  those  pathetic  words  of  the  master  teacher:  “I 
have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you.” 

Such  a  view  of  the  human  soul  as  this  psychology  gives  us,  shows 
the  work  of  the  teacher  to  be  vaster  in  its  consequences  for  good  or  evil 
than  we  ever  felt  it ;  it  magnifies  the  importance  of  education,  but  so 
increases  the  possibilities  and  uncertainties  of  human  nature  that  it 
minimizes  the  efficacy  of  any  particular  method.  Viewed  in  the  light 
of  such  principles,  education  becomes,  as  we  would  wish  it,  less  than 
ever  a  trade,  more  than  ever  a  vocation  ;  not  in  the  sense  that  he  would 
put  enthusiasm  and  inspiration  in  the  place  of  mechanism  and  method, 
but  he  would  have  feeling  and  emotion  impel  and  pervade  what  w'ell 
regulated  thought  had  already  mechanized.  No  principle  is  more 
prominent  in  his  system  than  that  of  the  importance  to  conscious  ends 
of  unconscious  habits.  “  Habit  is  the  enormous  fly-wheel  of  society, 
its  most  precious  conservative  agent.  It  is  well  for  the  world  that  in 
most  of  us,  by  the  age  of  thirty,  the  character  has  set  like  plaster,  and 
will  never  soften  again  ”  (I.  121).  Indeed,  there  could  be  no  more 
eflective  supplement  to  the  religious  and  ethical  exercises  than  reading 
to  the  school,  when  old  enough  to  understand,  the  hortatory  remarks 
on  the  growth  of  character  through  habit  (I.  1 20-1 27)  ;  on  the  intellec¬ 
tual  objections  to  cramming  (I.  663)  ;  on  belief  as  the  result  of  action 
(II.  321)  ;  on  controlling  the  emotions  (II.  463  and  466)  ;  on  procras¬ 
tination  of  effort  (II.  547)  ;  on  the  morality  of  attention  (II.  563)  ;  on 
making  and  breaking  resolutions  (II.  565). 

The  preceding,  where  not  in  the  words  of  the  book,  represents,  I 
think  I  may  safely  say,  its  spirit,  a  spirit  of  inspiration  and  enthusiasm 
which  lives,  not  in  spite  of,  but  by  reason  of,  its  foundation  in  empiri¬ 
cal  and  experimental  facts.  j.  p. 
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Editor  oj'  Education  :  —  I  was  very  much  interested  in  Miss  Shiite’s 
admirable  article  on  Composition  in  the  November  number  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  was  glad  to  have  the  testimony  and  thought  of  one  so  worthy 
and  well  qualified  to  speak  on  this  most  important  subject.  While 
endorsing  most  of  what  Miss  Shute  urges  in  favor  of  better  methods 
in  teaching  composition  in  the  schools  and  joining  with  her  in  her  con¬ 
demnation  of  those  methods  which  do  not  in  any  degree  appeal  to  or 
develop  the  imagination  of  pupils,  I  am  forced  to  enter  a  mild  protest 
against  too  much  attention  being  given  to  composition  considered  as  a 
purely  language  exercise  and  primarily  designed  to  stimulate  the  in¬ 
ventive  and  reflective  faculties  of  pupils.  My  observation  convinces 
me  that  there  is  too  much  time  given  to  composition  work  in  bur 
schools,  and  this  time  is  taken  from  the  time  set  aside  for  language 
work  in  which  time,  if  language  is  to  be  considered  as  a  means  of  com¬ 
municating  thought,  too  little  is  given  to  oral  expression  of  thoughts 
and  impressions.  In  most  schools  no  attention  whatever  is  given  to 
expressions  of  thought  orally.  Conversation  is  never  permitted,  talk¬ 
ing  as  a  language  exercise  is  not  known,  and  we  are  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  silent  people.  Granted  that  lessons  are  recited  orally, 
yet  rarely  is  criticism  given  to  the  choice  of  words,  arrangement  of 
ideas,  diction,  etc.,  while  the  pupils  are  reciting  or  afterwards.  Either 
the  language  of  the  text-book  is  reproduced  by  the  pupil  and  he  thus 
becomes  a  faithful  echo,  or  there  is  a  translation  made  by  him,  of  the 
thought,  into  his  vernacular  and  the  vocabulary  of  the  talking  exercise  is 
never  permitted  in  the  composition  exercise.  More  time  should  be  given 
to  talking  and  talking  should  be  criticised  as  carefully  by  the  teacher  as 
are  the  compositions  handed  her  by  the  forced  pupil.  When  our  schools 
insist  that  pupils  shall  talk  in  sentences,  shall  take  care  in  the  selection 
of  their  words,  and  shall  be  as  ready  with  tongue*  as  with  pen,  then  we 
shall  have  men  and  women  who  will  know  how  to  speak  their  thoughts 
in  an  intelligent  manner  and  grace  their  conversation  with  choice 
words  and  well  turned  phrases.  p. 

Editor  of  Education  :  —  In  re  the  new  school  law  in  England, 
inquired  about  by  Gamma  in  November  number  of  Education,  per¬ 
mit  me  to  quote  from  a  recent  letter  to  the  Boston  Transcript,  written 
by  that  incomparable  correspondent,  Edgar  L.  Wakeman.  Writing  of 
the  British  Ragged  Schools,  he  says,  “  The  so-called  ‘  Free  ’  Education 
Bill,  passed  by  the  last  British  Parliament  with  such  high  exultation,  is 
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not  a  bill  for  free  education.  The  English  government  has  merely 
given  a  grant  of  ten  shillings  a  year,  per  capita  of  attending  scholars, 
to  all  elementary  standards.  It  is  simply  an  ‘assisted  education’  meas¬ 
ure.  And  it  only  assists  in  the  matter  of  fees  to  the  three-pence  per 
week  point.  Beyond  that,  the  additional  fees,  on  the  former  basis, 
must  be  forth-coming,  under  penalty.  And  it  in  no  wise  limits,  affects, 
or  lessens  the  child-baiting  among  scholars  or  ignominy  and  persecu¬ 
tion  of  parents,  nor  in  the  slightest  degree  modifies  the  inhuman  sys¬ 
tem,  which  has  made  possible  or  necessary  these  British  Ragged 
Schools.”  M.  T. 

Editor  of  Education  ;  —  The  question  of  employing  married 
women  as  teachers  in  public  schools  is  attracting  not  a  little  atten¬ 
tion  at  the  present  time.  I  have  seen  several  communications  on  the 
subject  in  the  daily  papers,  and  from  the  vehemence  with  which  the 
letters  were  written,  I  take  it  that  there  is  much  feeling  at  the  bottom 
of  the  question.  As  the  letters  to  the  editors  of  the  papers  were  all 
signed  by  feminine  names,  it  is  needless  to  state  the  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  taken  by  them.  I  do  not  know"  what  regulations  may  have  been 
made  by  school  boards,  but  I,  for  one,  am  unreservedly  opposed  to  the 
employment  of  married  women  as  teachers  in  our  public  schools.  I 
have  never  seen  an  argument  advanced  which  W’ould  convince  one  that 
married  w'omen  would  make  better  teachers.  The  reasons  adduced  all 
fall  under  the  catagory  of  special  pleading,  and  “  woman’s  rights.”  I 
hope  the  subject  will  be  thoroughly  aired  in  the  periodicals,  for  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  good  sense  of  school  officers  will  see  to  it  that  those  young 
women  who  have  deliberately  chosen  a  profession  and  have  been  years 
fitting  themselves  for  it  are  not  crowded  out  of  places  coveted  by  those 
who  have  contracted  unfortunate  marriages  and  have  indolent  husbands 
to  support.  Septuagenakian. 

Boston. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Movements  Affecting  Secondary  Instruction.  —  Problems  of  sec¬ 
ondary  education  continue  to  engage  serious  attention  in  European  coun¬ 
tries.  The  practical  bearing  of  the  discussions  is  much  more  evident 
in  those  countries  than  in  our  own  because  in  the  former  secondary 
schools  are  the  only  avenues  to  university  courses,  that  is  to  the  train¬ 
ing  demanded  for  the  learned  professions  and  for  official  careers.  The 
attitude  assumed  by  the  German  emperor  with  respect  to  classical 
studies  has  as  yet  occasioned  only  slight  modifications  in  the  pro¬ 
grammes  of  Prussian  gymnasia,  nevertheless  it  has  given  a  distinct  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  moderns.  In  England  there  is  an  evident  weakening 
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with  respect  to  Greek,  although  it  bears  rather  upon  the  method  of 
instruction  and  the  universality  of  the  requirement  than  upon  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  subject  for  purposes  of  discipline  and  culture. 

In  May  last  a  meeting  of  the  University  Senate  was  held  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  for  tbe  discussion  of  the  following  Grace:  “  That  a  syndicate 
be  appointed  to  consider  whether  it  be  expedient  to  allow  alternatives, 
and,  if  so,  what  alternatives,  for  Greek  in  tbe  previous  examination, 
either  to  all  students  or  to  any  classes  of  students  other  than  those 
already  exempted.”  The  Grace  was  subsequently  amended  by  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  the  words  “one  of  the  two  classical  languages”  for 
“Greek.”  In  this  form  it  will  soon  come  again  before  the  senate  at 
which  time  it  will  be  proposed  to  nominate  a  syndicate  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  report  to  the  senate  before  the  end  of  the  Lent  term,  1892.  In 
the  preliminary-discussion  in  May,  among  those  who  advocated  the  pro¬ 
posal  were  Dr.  Peile,  Master  of  Christ’s  college,  Prof.  Henry  Sidgwick, 
and  Dr.  Montagu  Butler,  Vice-chancellorof  the  University,  who  pleaded 
for  two  classes  of  boys:  (i)  those  to  whom  the  study  of  two  ancient 
languages  was  a  greater  burden  than  they  were  intellectually  able  to 
bear,  and  (2)  those  whose  natural  gifts  predisposed  them  to  some 
branch  of  science.  The  account  of  the  discussion  in  the  Cambridge 
University  Reporter  (June  9,  1891)  gives  the  impression  that  more 
was  said  and  more  forcibly  in  favor  of  the  present  requirements  than 
against  them. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Stephen  was  particularly  eloquent  in  his  advocacy  of 
Greek  which  is  the  more  noticeable  because  tbe  classics  did  not  form 
part  of  bis  university  education.  He  declared  “  that  the  fact  that  he 
was  taught  Greek  from  the  age  of  ten  to  nineteen  was  the  part  of  hig 
education  w’hich  he  valued  most  highly  at  present.”  In  his  judgment 
“  the  value  of  the  study  of  Greek  in  hardening  the  intellectual  fibre  of 
the  student’s  mind  and  also  introducing  him  to  a  clear  and  comprehen¬ 
sive,  but  not  unduly  extended  view  of  tbe  most  interesting  civilization 
there  ever  was,  at  a  time  when  the  attitude  taken  up  towards  life  was 
of  the  most  instructive  character,”  is  “  almost  incalculable.” 

Mr.  Mayor,  professor  of  Latin,  deprecated  the  modern  tendency 
which  fixes  attention  upon  verbal  forms  rather  than  upon  subject  mat¬ 
ter.  Among  others  who  spoke  on  the  side  of  the  classics  w'ere  Mr. 
Austin  Leigh  (the  Provost  of  King’s  college)  and  Professor  Jebb,  the 
distinguished  Hellenist. 

In  the  annual  conference  of  The  Teachers’  Guild  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  held  at  Manchester,  September  8th-ioth,  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  was  the  theme  of  two  important  addresses,  one  by  Professor 
Lawrie  on  the  “Curriculum  of  Secondary  Schools,”  and  the  other  by 
Sir  George  Young,  on  “  State  Organization  of  Secondary  Education.” 
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Both  addresses  are  given  in  full  in  the  Journal  of  Education  (London), 
for  October.  Dr.  Lawrie  would  make  language  the  central  subject 
both  on  account  of  its  disciplinary  and  its  ethical  value.  lie  is  in  favor 
of  making  Greek  optional,  and  would  develop  his  secondary  course 
around  English  and  Latin. 

Sir  George  Young  entered  into  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  state  in  respect  to  secondary  education.  He  recognized 
the  need  of  its  fostering  care  in  the  way  of  funds,  required  guarantees, 
etc.,  but  deprecated  its  interference  with  curricula,  examinations,  or 
scholastic  standards. 

The  classics  were  introduced  into  Russian  programmes  about  fifteen 
years  ago  through  the  influence  chiefly  of  two  publicists  Katkof  and 
Leontief.  They  encountered  the  solid  opposition  of  the  press  and  the 
universities.  The  death  of  Michel  Katkof  aflbrded  recently  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  a  renewed  attack  upon  the  subjects  of  which  he  was  the  most 
eloquent  advocate.  A  return  to  the  ancient  system  seemed  imminent 
when  the  Czar  added  the  weight  of  his  authority  to  the  influence  of  a 
few  members  of  the  supreme  council  who  favored  the  existing  courses 
of  instruction.  In  view  of  the  renewed  agitation  of  the  subject  the 
principal  articles  published  by  Katkof  in  defense  of  classical  instruc¬ 
tion  have  been  collected  in  a  volume  entitled  “  Our  Educational  Re¬ 
form,”  “  Nacha  Outschebnaia  Reforma.”  The  most  incisive  of  these 
articles  has  been  reproduced  in  “  La  Nouvelle  Revue"  of  July  15, 
thanks  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  editor.  Mine.  Adam  from  whose 
introductory  statement  the  foregoing  facts  are  derived. 

The  most  decisive  measure,  however,  afl'ecting  secondary  pro¬ 
grammes,  is  the  decree  issued  by  President  Carnot  the  eighth  of  August 
last,  modifying  the  French  baccalaur^at.  For  the  three  degrees  hith¬ 
erto  attainable;  i.  e..  Bachelor  of  Letters,  Bachelor  of  Sciences  and 
Bachelor  of  Sciences  restrained,  there  is  substituted  a  single  degree. 
Election  of  courses  will  be  permitted  during  the  last  year  (i.  e.,  Phil- 
osophie)^  and  according  to  the  choice  made  the  diplomas  will  be 
inscribed 

(1)  Letters.,  philosophie ; 

(2)  Letters.,  niathimatiques ; 

(3)  Letters.,  sciences  physiques  et  naturellcs. 

To  understand  the  full  significance  of  this  scheme  it  is  necessary  to 
have  clearly  in  mind  the  previous  arrangement.  Under  this,  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  French  lyc6e  was  as  follows :  — 

Elementary  division.  average  age. 

Class^  preparatoir^. 

Huitieme,  9  years. 

Septieme,  10  years. 
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Certificat  d’  etudes  to  be  obtained  before  admission  to  the  next 
division. 

Division  de  Grammaire.  avekage  age. 

Sixieme,  1 1  years. 

Cinquieme,  12  years. 

Qi.  atrieme,  13  years. 

Certificat  d’  etudes  necessary  for  advancement  to  the  Troisieme. 

Division  supcrieure.  average  age* 

Troisieme,  14  years. 

Glasses  de  lettres.  —  Seconde,  15  years,  Rhdtorique,  16  years. 
First  examination  for  bacc.  es  lettres.  Philosophic,  17  years. 
Second  examination  for  bacc.  es  lettres. 

Classes  de  sciences.  — Mathematiques  prepar.  Mathematiques, 
eR*men.  Examination  for  bacc.  es  sciences. 

From  the  above  prospectus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  degree  of  Bach¬ 
elor  of  Letters  required  two  examinations,  while  that  of  Bachelor  of 
Sciences  was  awarded  after  one.  Moreover,  the  former  degree  indi¬ 
cated  a  course  of  study  one  year  longer  than  the  latter. 

As  a  result  of  the  new  decree,  all  candidates  for  the  baccalaureat  will 
be  placed  upon  the  same  level  as  regards  the  number  of  years  in  the 
course  of  instruction,  and  the  number  of  examinations  to  be  passed, 
i.  e.,  two  at  the  interval  of  a  year.  The  fact  that  all  aspirants  must 
now  pass  through  the  class  of  rhetoric,  must  be  regarded  as  a  triumph 
of  the  literary  over  the  scientific  side,  and  that  in  the  only  country 
which  has  seriously  attempted  to  equalize  the  two.  The  new  pro¬ 
grammes  elaborated  in  conformity  w'ith  the  decree  give  further  proof 
of  the  ascendency  of  the  “  humanities.” 

This  movement  in  France  is  reflected  in  the  journals  of  the  day; 
among  the  most  interesting  articles  which  it  has  called  forth  are  several 
in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.,  for  the  past  year  by  Mm.  Fouille6 
and  Michel  Br<}al. 

The  new  law  with  respect  to  requirements  for  degrees  in  Belgium 
which  went  into  operation,  October  i,  1890,  must  also  be  regarded  as 
aflbrding  a  triumph  for  the  classics.  Hereafter  both  Latin  and  Greek 
must  have  been  studied  by  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  laws, 
or  of  medicine,  and  Latin  at  least  by  notaries  and  pharmacists.  The 
bearing  of  this  law  can  not  be  clearly  seen  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
movements  aflecting  the  Belgium  universities  during  the  last  half  cen¬ 
tury.  This  is  not  the  place  for  such  a  survey,  it  must  suffice  to  say  that 
a  law  of  1876  consecrating  the  principle  of  “  liberty  of  instruction  ”  did 
away  with  entrance  examinations.  The  consequence  was  a  crowd  of 
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immature  students  pressing  for  scholastic  honors,  the  present  law  is 
intended  to  restore  standards  of  scholarship  rather  than  to  give  an 
impetus  to  any  particular  subjects. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

The  teachers’  association  of  Belgium  (  Congres  des  Institutcurs') 
convened  in  September  at  Brussels.  The  discussions  of  this  body  arc 
always  timely,  forcible,  and  pungent.  The  most  exciting  subject  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  session  was  that  of  school  savings  banks  against  which 
the  congress  pronounced  by  a  vote  of  1 19  to  86. 

While  this  disposition  has  developed  in  Belgium  the  system  grows 
in  favor  in  France,  and  in  England  at  this  moment  official  action  has 
been  taken  with  a  view  of  inducing  parents  to  permit  their  children  to 
deposit  in  school  banks  the  weekly  savings  arising  from  the  remission 
of  school  fees. 

An  experiment  is  about  to  be  tried  in  San  Salvador,  with  a  view  to 
fitting  women  for  posts  in  the  public  offices,  as  post-office  clerks,  print¬ 
ers,  telegraph,  and  telephone  operators.  Schools  are  to  be  established 
where  free  instruction  will  be  given  in  these  branches.  The  adminis¬ 
trative  organ  expresses  the  hope  that  this  is  the  entering  wedge  for 
opening  the  learned  professions  to  native  women. 

Efforts  are  being  made  in  many  cities  of  Germany  to  form  special 
classes  in  elementary  schools  for  children  of  weak  intellect.  In  Frank¬ 
furt  and  Kassel  such  classes  have  been  successfully  maintained.  They 
are  in  charge  of  teachers  specially  trained  for  that  delicate  task. 

In  June  last  the  L(»ndon  School  Board  authorized  the  appointment 
of  a  superintendent  to  take  charge  of  the  organization  of  similar  spe¬ 
cial  classes  in  the  metropolis.  The  choice  has  fallen  upon  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Burgwin,  one  of  the  board  teachers,  who  has  been  granted  three 
months’  leave  of  absence  with  full  pay,  that  she  may  study  the  work¬ 
ings  of  such  institutions.  I'he  salary  for  the  new  position  begins  at 
JL'300  ($1500)  and  rises  by  successive  annual  increase  of  £10  to  ^.'350 
($1750). 

According  to  a  recent  official  report,  Berlin  maintained,  in  1890, 
public  primary  schools  to  the  number  of  184.  'Fhese  were  attended  by 
172,77*'^  pupils,  and  employed  the  services  of  3.800  teachers. 

A  recent  account  of  the  suicidal  fever  among  the  school  youth  of 
Berlin  states  that  the  number  betw'een  twelve  and  fifteen  years  of  age 
who  killed  themselves  in  1890,  was  62,  i.  e.,  46  boys,  16  girls.  N« 
explai'.ation  of  the  strange  tendency  is  attempted.  A.  r.  s. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  CURRENT  PERIODICAL  LIT¬ 
ER  A  TURE  UPON  ED  UCA  TION 

The  following  bibliography  of  current  periodical  literature  Includes  articles  upon 
education  and  other  subjects  calculated  to  Interest  teachers.  Only  articles  from  peri¬ 
odicals  not  nominally  educational  are  mentioned. 


Besant,  Mrs.  Annie.  Character 
Sketch.  /feutVto  o/ ifmeios,  Sept.  An 
intereslinjf  psycholoxic^al  study  <>f  one 
of  the  women  who  are  talked  about. 
The  editor  (pnttes  from  her  autobioj;- 
raphy,  to  which  he  refers  as  “an  au¬ 
thentic  narrative  of  tiie  soul  journey- 
inffs  of  an  intensely  relijfious  soul 
from  Kvaiiffelicalism  to  Cuseyism,  and 
thence  through  Broad  Church  Theism 
to  the  fiat,  negations  of  an  Atheistic 
Materialism,  out  of  which  slie  lias 
emerged,  by  way  of  Spiritualism,  into 
the  realm  of  Theosophy.” 

Bodleian  Library,  Tlie.  Quarterly, 
October.  Annals  of  the  library,  tell¬ 
ing  how  this  was  one  of  the  few  insti¬ 
tutions  in  England  whicli  escaped  the 
effei’ts  of  political  strife.  Its  greatest 
abuses  from  remaining  too  long  under 
the  management  of  old  librarians;  for 
ninety-three  years  in  succession,  it 
was  in  the  hands  of  only  two  men, 
Brice  and  Bandinel.  “The  librarian 
seems  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  (juiet 
sleeping-place  and  the  reader  as  an 
impert inent  intruder.” 

Catholicism  in  the  Waverley  Nov¬ 
els.  Thomas  ('aiming.  Dublin  Rev., 
October.  “IScoit,  more  tiian  any 
writer,  except  Dante,  has  drawn  his 
inspiration  from  C.'atholic  times  and 
Catholic  models.  Is  his  ideal  the 
Catholic  ideal  ?  ”  “He  has  presented 
us  with  a  galaxy  of  Stirling  Catholic 
characters,  nursed  in  the  bosom  of 
Holy  church,  but  for  that  church 
itself  who  made  them  wliatthey  were, 
he  has  few  words  of  praise.”  “  He 
hahitually  presents  the  weaker  side  of 
Catholicism:  hence,  he  has  many 
Templars,  not  one  Hospitaller.”  The 
writer  attributes  to  Scott  the  merit  of 
having  done  much  to  remove  English 
prejudice  towards  (Catholicism. 

Cowper’s  l^etters.  .1.  C.  Bailey. 
Macmillan's,  November.  “They  are 
written  ill  the  most  beautfully  easy 
English,  and  he  steers  his  way  with 
unfailing  instinct  between  the  opposite 
dangers  of  pompousness  and  vul¬ 


garity,”  “  He  has  the  best  subject, 
because  he  has  no  subject  at  all,  and 
so  he  is  led  into  quiet,  gossipy  self¬ 
revelation.” 

Dickens  and  Daudet.  Cornhill,  Oct. 
“Their  common  aim  —  the  leveling 
up  of  the  lower  classes.”  “  They  both 
show  evident  appreciation  of  boy¬ 
hood.  Their  types  of  children  are 
characteristically  distinct,  for  in  boy¬ 
hood  the  natural  traits  are  less  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  than  comes  to  be  the  case  later.” 

Direction  chez  les  animaux,  I.e  sens 
de.  E.  Alix.  Revue  Scientijique,  Oct. 
24.  .\n  animal  carried  a  longdistance 

from  liome,  boxed  up,  in  a  strange 
vehicle,  by  a  strange  person,  when  let 
loose,  finds  its  way  home,  bj’  using 
its  senses  of  sight  and  hearing,  and 
especially  of  smell;  it  has  no  special 
sense  of  direction,  any  more  than  a 
man  has. 

Enfants,  La  ijnestion  des.  Henri 
.loly.  Correspondant,  Oct.  Double 
complaint  in  France  that  therearenot 
enough  children  and  that  many  that 
are  born  are  neglected.  “  When  the 
(juesiion  what  social  justice  owes  to 
the  child  in  preserving  it  from  wrong, 
has  been  answered,  that  other  ques¬ 
tion  may  be  approached,  what  does 
justice  owe  society  in  preserving  it 
from  youthful  criminalsy” 

Franzbsischen  Sprachunterricht, 
Zum.  Karl  Dorfeld.  Phonetische  Stu- 
ilien,  Band  V.  Heft  1.  The  “natural 
method,”  taking  numbers  as  material 
for  conversation  ;  counting,  addition, 
etc.;  counting  out  rhymes,  e.  g.  un, 
deux,  trois,  j*  irai,  dans  le  hois.” 

French  and  English.  Miss  Ben- 
tham-Edwards.  Furtnightly,  Novem¬ 
ber.  “  I'he  vast  majority  of  French 
women  being  convent-bred,  are  still 
wedded  to  dogma  and  the  reactionary 
principle;  men  to  a  spirit  of  enquiry 
and  tne  ilemocratic  idea.”  “  A  femi¬ 
nine  plebiscite  at  the  last  election 
would  liave  brought  Boulanger  into 
power  and  restored  the  temporal 
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power  of  the  church.”  ^‘Daudethas 
well  depicted  the  consequences  of 
marriage  fur  marriage’s  sake, that  blind 
idolatry  of  the  one  child  of  the  liuuse. 
The  French  child  is  a  fetish.”  Arti¬ 
ficial  bringing  up  is  oue  of  the  most 
potent  causes  of  tiie  French  mauia  of 
self-destruction.” 

French  I’roviuce,  Life  in  a.  Long¬ 
man's,  November.  ‘"It  is  only  in  the 
provinces  of  France  that  oue  can  now' 
realize  loyalty  as  a  pas-ion.  Old  An¬ 
jou  is  a  hundred  years  behind  her 
time.”  “  But  they  would  never  have 
consented  to  use  Boulanger  as  a  cat's- 
paw.  ‘  Some  of  our  friends  tliink,' 
said  a  F'rench woman  to  me,  '  that  he 
may  be  useful,  as  a  broom,  to  sweep 
out  the  Uepublic.  But  we  w  ill  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him.  He  is  a  bad 
man.’  ’*  Beferring  to  the  melancholy 
youths,  the  writer  adds :  “  It  is  a  bad 

time  for  }'ouug  men  in  France  now.” 

.Jesuit  College,  Life  in  a.  IL  Dzie- 
wlcki.  Nineteenth  Century,  November. 
“  Every  weak  point  of  every  cliarac- 
ter  is  soon  found  out.  and  war  is 
waged  against  it  in  difi'erent  ways; 
sometimes  secret  orders  are  given,  and 
be  is  set  upon  and  teased  for  trifies 
while  the  master  is  most  particularly 
kind  and  encourages  him  to  bear  up 
against  these  trials  of  temper;  in 
other  cases,  when  he  is  too  weakly 
and  sensitively  attached  to  the  master, 
the  latter  treats  him  for  months  to¬ 
gether  with  affected  coldness.” 

I..etter-w  riling.  The  Art  of.  Satur¬ 
day  Review,  Oct.  17.  ‘•Among  our 
most  venerated  superstitions  is  the 
belief  that  letter-writing  is  a  lost  art. 
Our  lorefatliers  wrote  letters  of  enor¬ 
mous  length,  but  Just  as  uninteresting 
as  our  own.  We  are  deceived  in  our 
general  estimate  by  having  read  only 
the  best.” 

Libraries  and  Librarians  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast.  F.  H.  Clark.  Overland 
Monthly,  Nov.  “Nowhere  is  tlie  li¬ 
brary  spirit  of  California  towards 
libraries  more  clearly  shown  than  in 
the  provisions  for  school  district 
libraries;  for  this  purpose,  the  law 
sets  aside  ten  per  cent,  of  the  state 
school  money  apportioned  to  the  dis¬ 
trict,  not  to  exceed  fifty  dollars.” 
But  much  of  it  is  spent  for  worthless 
apparatus  or  for  books  beyond  the 
understanding  of  the  pupils.  The 
state  library  should  guide  the  schools 
in  this  matter,  is  the  opinion  of  the 
writer. 

Lincoln,  Abraham.  (Quarterly,  Oct. 


Review  of  the  book  by  Nicolay  and 
Hay.  Referring  to  the  President's 
countermanding  General  Fremont's 
proclamation  abolishing  slavery  in 
Missouri,  it  says:  “The  late  Mr. 
Lowell,  and  many  other  .Americans 
of  distinction  and  influence,  severely 
censured  England  because  it  had  al¬ 
ways  condemned  slavery,  and  yet, 
w  hen  a  war  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
was  undertaken,  it  sympathized  with 
the  South.  But  the  English  did  not 
and  could  not  see  that  it  was  a  war 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  in 
that  respect  they  were  not  more  blind 
tlian  the  Americans  themselves.” 

Oxford,  The  Schools  at.  S.  E.  Win- 
bolt.  Atlantic  Monthly,  November. 
“  The  fellows  and  scliolars  form  the 
real  nucleus  of  a  college,  and,  sup¬ 
ported  by  its  endowments,  they  feel 
themselves  bound  to  maintain  by  seri¬ 
ous  study  its  character  for  learning. 
Commoners  are  more  numerous;  as  a 
rule  they  are  inferior  to  the  scholars 
in  ability  and  attainments.”  —  “  A  fel¬ 
low  of  the  college  is  assigned  to  each 
man  as  his  tutor,  to  supervise  his 
work,  control  his  reading,  choose  for 
him  his  lecturers,  and  advise  him  gen¬ 
erally.” 

Pygmees  et  les  nains  de  1’  .Afrique 
equatoriale.  La  legende  des.  P.  .Mon- 
ceaux.  Revue  llistorique.  Sept. -Oct. 
The  evolution  of  the  accounts  of  pyg¬ 
mies  in  .Africa,  from  Homer  to  .Swift’s 
Lilliputians,  and  the  confirmation  of 
tile  story  by  modern  travellers.  .All 
the  pygmies  live  in  equatorial  coun¬ 
tries,  in  Africa,  India,  and  Oceanica, 
and  are  characterized  by  small  bodies 
and  narrow  skulls. 

Russia,  The  demoralization  of.  E. 
B.  Lanin.  Fortnightly,  Oct.  “There 
was  a  time  when  the  Russian  people 
were  as  completely  equipped  for  their 
part  in  the  struggle  for  national  ex¬ 
istence  as  were  most  of  those  who  are 
become  the  successful  nations  of  to¬ 
day.  It  was  when,  split  up  into  a 
number  of  petty  principalities  and 
republics,  they  were  honest,  believing 
pagans.  Centralization  gave  them 
Muscovy,  and  Byzantine  Christianity 
sowed  the  seeds  of  irreligion,  super¬ 
stition,  fatalism,  and'  Nihilism.”  — 
“  Whenever  a  peasant  community 
manifests  an  inclination  to  grow  sober, 
it  is  regarded  and  treated  as  a  disaf¬ 
fected  crew.’’ 

Shakespeare,  Naturalist.  Gentle¬ 
man's  Magazine,  Oct.  “Not  only  the 
tenants  of  stall,  stable,  kennel  and 
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8ty,  but  also  wild  animals  —  here  too, 
he  shows  a  remarkable  breadth  of 
view  and  shrewdness  of  perception. 
We  can  point  to  scarcely  one  llritish 
quadruped  of  which  he  has  not  some¬ 
thing  to  say  and  something  worth 
saying,  nor  is  his  range  limited  to 
either  ‘  British  ’  or  ‘  quadruped.’  ” 

Schlaf  und  Traum.  Moritz  Alsberg. 
Unsere  Zeit,  Ileft  10.  Dream  ideas 
not  only  resemble  those  brought  by 
the  senses,  but  they  are  the  same; 
ideas  in  dreams,  just  as  those  in  the 
waking  state,  are  called  up  by  stimu¬ 
lations  of  the  senses.  Dreams,  which 
seem  to  last  yt'ars,  passed  through  in 
a  moment,  because  in  waking  reality 
so  much  time  would  be  required  to 
account  for  their  circumstances.” 

Shop  girls  and  their  wages.  J.  H. 
Hyslop.  Andover  Itevieio^  November. 
Organized  help  of  two  kinds:  1st,  to 
see  that  they  get  the  wages  they  have 
been  promised ;  2nd,  to  raise  wages  or 
prevent  their  reduction,  and  escape 
effects  of  competition.  The  first  aim 
is  onl}'  a  matter  of  justice  and  has 
been  reached  in  thousands  of  cases. 
The  second,  not  so  simple.  The 
struggle  for  existence  must  play  havoc 
with  human  morals  so  long  as  there 
is  no  limit  to  its  infiuence.  Protective 
unions  and  boarding  houses  will  do  a 

ood  work,  but  they  will  not  meet  the 

ifiiculties  presented  by  increasing 
population,  a  point  which  is  wholly 
unconsidered  in  ethics,  and  only  men¬ 
tioned  in  economics.” 

Suburbs,  The  rise  of  the.  Sidney 
J.  Low.  Contemporary,  Oct.  Fears 
caused  by  change  of  population  from 
country  to  city,  alleviated  by  looking 
at  the  suburbs,  which  combine  the 
advantages  of  both.  “  'I'he  tendency 
of  modern  sport  is  all  in  favor  of  the 
man  who  lives  near  a  town,  as  against 
the  man  who  lives  in  the  country.” 
On  the  problem  of  rapid  and  cheap 
transit  depends  the  growth  of  the 
suburbs. 

Training:  Its  bearing  on  health. 
Sir  Morrell  Mackenzie.  Reva  Review, 


October.  “There  is  a  fundamental 
difference  between  adolescents  and 
adults  in  this,  that  though  the  former 
may  be  actually  the  stronger  men  as 
far  as  muscle  is  concerned,  they  have 
much  less  staying  power  than  the  lat¬ 
ter.” —  “  Nothing  like  systematized 
training  should  ever  be  attempted 
before  the  growth  of  the  body  is 
nearly  completed.  Growing  lads  who 
have  to  do  work  beyond  their  age 
often  become  stunted  in  stature,  and 
it  has  been  observed  in  French  lycees 
that  boys  have  stopped  growing  at  as 
early  an  age  as  twelve,  in  consequence 
of  excessive  practice  in  the  gymna¬ 
sium.” 

Unsectariau  Moral  Instruction,  The 
problem  of.  Felix  Adler.  Inter. 
Jour,  of  Ethics,  October.  Attetnpts 
have  been  made  to  satisfy  the  problem 
by  eliminating  ditterences  between 
Catholics,  PrtUestants  and  Jews;  but 
there  are  some,  e.  g..  Agnostics, 
who  are  none  of  these.  The  writer 
objects  to  every  method  of  teaching 
religion  or  sectarian  ethics  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  and  would  have  only  the 
subject  matter  of  ethics  taught,  not 
the  sanctions.  “  The  conscience  can 
be  enlightened,  strengthened,  and  al¬ 
ways  without  once  raising  the  ques¬ 
tion  why  it  is  wrong.  It  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  religion  and  philosophy  to 
discuss  the  ultimate  sources  of  moral 
obligation.” 

Virchow,  Rudolf.  Deutsche  Rund¬ 
schau,  November.  His  preiuninence 
lay  in  showing  that  the  cell  is  the 
germ,  not  only  of  life,  but  also  of  dis¬ 
ease.  One  of  his  most  important  con¬ 
tributions  to  pathology  is  the  theory 
of  metastasis,  —  that  diseasesin  wide¬ 
ly  separated  parts  of  the  body  are 
caused  by  diseased  cells  carried  from 
one  part  to  another.  He  w-as  opposed 
to  teaching  the  doctrine  of  the  descent 
of  man  from  apes,  not  because  he  re¬ 
garded  the  idea  in  Itself  as  improba¬ 
ble.  but  because  he  wished  the  distinc¬ 
tion  to  be  maintained  between  the 
proved  fact  and  the  mere  hypothesis. 

J.  p. 
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AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

There  is  now  no  subject  in  the  educational  world  which  receives  more  atten¬ 
tion  than  the  question  of  teacliing  morals  in  the  public  schools.  The  interest 
in  the  subject  is  widespread,  and  its  importance  is  acknowledged  by  all.  That 
ethics  can  be  taught  in  the  <rommon  schools  without  sectarianism  is  daily  shown 
in  thousands  of  schools  and  by  the  supply  of  works  on  ethics  which  publishers 
are  furnishing  to  meet  a  growing  and  pressing  demand.  In  the  fall  of  1889, 
the  American  Secular  Uuiou  offered  a  prize  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  best 
essay  or  manual  adapted  to  aid  teachers  to  thoroughly  instruct  children  in  the 
purest  principles  of  morality  without  inculcating  religious  doctrine.  Many 
essays  were  submitted,  and  the  prize  was  equally  divided  betw'een  the  writers 
of  two  manuscripts.  These  were  N.  P.  Gilman,  editor  of  the  Literary  Worlds  and 
E.  P.  Jackson,  master  in  the  Boston  Latin  school.  The  title  of  Mr.  Gilman’s 
essay  is  “  The  Laws  of  Daily  Conduct,”  and  the  book  is  an  earnest  attempt  to 
perform  the  much-needed  service  of  clearing  the  mind  of  the  common  school 
teacher  as  to  the  nature  and  limits  of  the  moral  training  which  may  advisably 
be  given  in  the  school-room.  Mr.  Gilman  aims  to  help  the  teachers  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  principles  of  practical  morality,  and  his  treatise  is  not  a 
text-book  or  a  catechism.  He  discusses  matters  of  common  comluct  in  a 
strikingly  lucid  and  forcible  manuer,  and  his  thoughts,  freed  from  the  bias 
which  controls  denominational  writers  on  ethics,  are  just  such  as  will  not  only 
benefit  the  teacher,  but  bear  weight  and  influence  when  presented  to  pupils. 
Mr.  Gilman  is  master  of  a  style  aud  diction  which  charms  and  delights,  while 
it  convinces  with  its  force. 

The  essay  furnished  by  .Mr.  Jackson  is  in  the  form  of  conversations  between 
a  teacher  and  his  pupils,  and  is  entitled  Character  Building."  It  supplies  mat¬ 
ter  systematically  arranged  and  in  such  a  form  that  the  teacher  is  furnished 
with  a  method  for  presenting  the  truths  intended  to  be  considered.  'I'here  is 
in  the  dialogues  a  freshness,  a  crispness,  a  wholesomenens,  that  will  attract  the 
reader  and  make  the  subject  matter  so  interesting  that  the  teacher  will  be 
tempted  to  read  .Mr.  Jackson's  “talk"  to  his  pupils  rather  than  try  to  reproduce 
them  by  an  easy  conversation  with  his  class.  The  essays  are  the  most  valuable 
and  timely  contributions  to  the  literature  of  ethics  that  have  been  given  to 
teachers,  and  should  be  owned  and  studied,  not  only  by  teacher'*,  but  b}'  par¬ 
ents.  School  otticers  can  place  on  the  desk  of  every  teacher  under  their  juris¬ 
diction  no  more  valuable  book  than  Conduct  as  a  Kink  .Vkx.  The  tw’o  essays 
are  published  iu  one  volume  by  Houghton,  Milfiin  &  Co.  Price,  $1..50. 

Dr.  A.  Hjalniar  Edgreer,  Professor  of  .Modern  Languages  In  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  has  prepared  a  brief  Si’ANiSH  Gkammak,  with  historical  intro¬ 
ductions  and  exercises,  designed  primarily  tor  college  classes.  A  novel  feature 
is  the  brief  sketch  of  the  relation  between  Latin  and  Spanish  given  at  the 
beginning  of  every  chapter.  This  historical  and  philobtgical  sketch  will  enable 
those  interested  to  gain  a  clearer  Insight  into  the  derivation  of  Spanish  words. 
The  exercises  are  brief,  but  fully  illustrative,  the  rules  are  reduced  to  a  few, 
and  every  essential  is  given  with  the  fewest  possible  additions.  The  book  is  a 
model  of  much  in  little,  and  will  be  found  to  be  a  serviceable  aid  to  students  of 
the  Spanish  language. 
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Easy  Drawings  for  the  Geography  Class  is  a  little  book  desi^jned  to 
supplement  and  make  practical  the  technical  drawing  book.  Even  without 
this,  a  young  pupil  will  be  able  to  illustrate  his  geography  note-book.  Valua¬ 
ble  hints  on  perspective  drawing  are  given  in  the  introduction,  and  the  necessity 
of  bold  drawing  is  strongly  urged.  Several  pages  are  devoted  to  drawings, 
remarks  and  questions  on  the  vegetable  and  animal  life  of  the  different  zones. 
D.  K.  Augsbury,  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago,  publishers. 

The  Taxpayer  and  The  Township  System,  and  The  Teacher  as  he 
8HODLU  BE,  are  two  stirring  addresses  by  C.  \V.  Bardeen.  By  means  of  famil¬ 
iar  illustration  and  pat  quotation,  the  arguments  seem  potent  to  convince,  but 
when  all  is  tinished,  one  know'S  no  more  what  are  the  characteristics  of  that 
ideal  teacher,  nor  how  they  are  to  be  acquired  than  if  he  had  not  read  the 
address.  The  style  of  both  books  is  loose,  and  neither  will  bear  analysis. 
Published  by  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  Modalist,  by  Edward  .John  Hamilton,  D.  D.,  commends  itself  as  a 
truly  scientific  text-book.  Since  the  days  of  Aristotle,  philosophers  have  as 
often  rejected  tlie  modal  theory  as  they  have  reasoned  in  accordance  with  it. 
“ The  Modalist”  embodies  the  best  that  has  been  held  and  taught  for  years. 
Professors  and  students  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  will  find  the 
book  comprehensive  and  its  doctrines  in  accord  with  facts.  It  is  also  a 
readable  book  for  the  thoughtful,  general  reader;  without  taking  from  the 
student  the  dignity  of  close  application  in  its  perusal,  it  is  felt  to  be  something 
higher  than  a  mere  resume  of  related  facts  in  the  science  of  thought  and  of 
legitimate  conclusions.  Since  “  logic”  works  to  the  establishment  of  truth  by 
evidence  —  and  even  faith,  the  highest  development  of  thought,  is  the  “  evi¬ 
dence  of  things  not  seen  ” —  what  study  can  be  more  utilitarian,  more  broadly 
human?  In  Chapter  I.,  ‘‘  Logic  Defined,”  we  find  reference  to  the  aim  of  the 
thinkers  of  antiquity  —  “  to  find  some  essential  principle,  the  knowledge  and 
observance  of  w'hich  might  lead  men  to  true  happiness,”  following  which,  is  a 
clear  concept  of  the  relation  of  “truth”  to  intellect.  In  Chapter  VII.  on 
“  Predicate  Notions,”  we  find  an  interesting  discussion  of  facts,  at  once  acci¬ 
dental  and  inseparable,  bringing  to  our  mind  Taine's  ingenious  method  of 
showing  that  the  literature  of  a  people  is  the  product  of  their  environment. 
In  illustration,  our  author  says  :  “  It  was  accidental  to  Voltaire,  considered  as 
a  man  or  as  a  genius,  to  be  born  in  France:  yet  this  fact  was  inseparable  from 
the  man.”  In  Chapter  IX.,  “  Logical  Divisions,”  this:  “Divisions  should  rest 
on  one  fundamentum.  .  .  .  The  consideration  and  comparison  of  different 

species  brings  the  principle  of  division  into  distinct  view.  Dividing  men  into 
Jews,  Mohammedans,  Christians,  and  Pagans,  we  see  that  man  in  general  is 
a  religious  animal,  and  that  this  religiousness  is  something  different  from  any 
particular  form  of  faith,”  thus  establishing  it  as  a  fundamentum.  This  reason¬ 
ing  exposes  the  fallacy  of  all  divisions  in  science  not  founded  on  such  funda- 
menta.  The  book  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  what  the  author  aimed  to  make 
it,  —  “useful  instruction  enforced  by  tlie  most  thorough  explanation.”  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Prof.  C.  C.  Everett  of  Harvard  College,  has  prepared  a  little  volume  entitled 
Ethics  for  Young  People,  in  which  he  simplifies  the  science  of  morality  and 
brings  its  principles  within  easy  comprehension  of  boys  and  girls  in  grammar 
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schools.  It  is  well  that  so  distinguished  a  writer  and  authority  has  given  his 
attention  to  the  preparation  of  such  a  treatise  for  young  people.  In  the  main, 
teachers  have  been  obliged  to  rely  on  books  on  ethics  w'hich  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  pupils  in  colleges,  and  have  necessarily  lectured  to  their  pupils  when 
giving  instruction  in  this  subject.  But  this  book  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  pupils  and  can  be  read  and  studied  by  them.  It  is  written  with  Just  the 
language  and  in  Just  the  style  that  befits  the  subject  and  attracts  the  student. 
There  is  no  padding,’’  no  manufactured  stories  to  illustrate  possible  cases, 
but  a  clear  exposition  of  the  science.  Teachers  will  welc«)me  this  book,  it 
brings  them  what  they  have  long  desired,  and  its  use  in  the  school-room  must 
make  better  boys  and  girls. 

Grammars  and  books  on  lessons  in  language  multiply,  and  each  new  issue 
marks  in  some  degree  and  manner  an  advance  over  its  predecessor.  New  meth¬ 
ods  and  aids  are  used  by  each  new  compiler,  and  all  become  common  property. 
We  welcome  every  new  book  that  has  in  it  something  which  will  make  the  road 
to  learning  more  easily  travelled.  Mr.  Horace  S.  Tarbell,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Providence,  K.  1.,  has  given  the  teachers  in  his  Lkssons  in  Lan- 
OUAGE,  a  book  which  combines  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  the  technicali¬ 
ties  of  grammar  with  the  use  of  language,  and  makes  each  the  full  complement 
of  the  other.  Mr.  Tarbell  has  supplied  what  so  many  text-books  on  language 
have  failed  to  give,  some  of  the  essentials  of  rhetoric,  and  this  addition  is  a 
most  valuable  feature  of  the  book. 

When  Mr.  Dale  wrote  his  impressions  of  American  schools,  his  fairness  and 
candor  won  for  him  a  respectful  hearing,  and  his  thorough  study  of  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  public  school  system  in  this  country  made  his  remarks  on  its  con¬ 
dition  have  a  weight  which  had  not  hitherto  been  given  to  other  observers  of 
the  system.  We  have  now’  another  student  of  school  systems,  Mr.  W.  Catton 
Grasby,  and  he  has  embodied  his  observations  in  a  volume  under  the  title  of 
Teaching  in  Three  Continents:  Personal  Notes  on  tlie  Educational  .Systems 
of  the  World.  Mr.  Grasby  makes  special  mention  of  the  systems  in  England, 
Australia,  and  the  United  States,  with  only  incidental  reference  to  those  of 
other  countries.  He  came  to  this  country  and  visited  a  few'  schools  in  some  of 
the  larger  cities,  interviewed  a  few  school  superintendents,  studied  up  a  few 
school  reports,  and  writes  like  a  native  on  our  school  organization,  aim,  meth¬ 
ods,  etc.  He  is  an  Australian,  and  while  seeing  much  to  admire  in  our  schools, 
he  cannot  but  compare  them  with  those  in  his  own  country,  and  in  the  com¬ 
parison  we  suffer.  His  strictures  are  mainly  against  the  crudity  which  neces¬ 
sarily  shows  in  schools  in  the  newer  portions  of  our  country,  although  he  finds 
fault  with  some  of  the  methods  of  instruction  employed  in  the  cities.  Hegives 
a  report  of  a  science  lesson  given  by  a  master  in  one  of  the  best  schools  in 
Boston,  and  his  report  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  teaching  ability  of  the 
instructor.  Our  school  system  strikes  Mr.  Grasby  as  an  admirable  one  in  the 
main,  but  he  cavils  at  the  many  heads  and  departments  which  the  system 
labors  under.  His  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  Australia  is  a  most 
interesting  and  valuable  one,  and  will  give  to  the  reader  a  better  idea  of  the 
system  of  public  schools  in  that  country.  Mr.  Grasby  is  strikingly  impartial, 
free-spoken,  and  observant.  He  believes  in  public  free  schools  and,  in  pointing 
out  their  defects,  is  animated  solely  by  a  love  for  the  system  and  a  desire  for 
its  highest  good. 
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The  publications  of  D.  liOthrop  Company  for  this  holiday  season  are  fully 
in  keeplnjf  with  those  of  former  years.  In  the  line  of  illustrated  and  fine  edi¬ 
tions  they  are  unusually  attractive.  Leading  the  list  may  be  mentioned  the 
splendid  illustrated  library  edition  of  “  Arabian  Nights,  ”  in  four  volumes  com¬ 
plete  as  to  text,  but  especially  edited  for  home  reading,  and  prefaced  by  a 
spirited  introduction  for  American  readers  by  the  editor,  Rev.  Dr.  Griffis.  A 
sumptuous  illustrated  volume  has  been  prepared  by  the  eminent  New  York 
artist,  Wedworth  Wadsworth,  which  he  calls,  “Leaves  from  an  Artist’s  Field 
Book,”  and  which  he  devotes  to  pictures  and  verse,  graceful  in  touch  and 
charmin^fly  descriptive  of  out-of-door  life.  “With  the  Birds,”  a  compilation 
of  the  best  English  and  American  poems  about  birds,  with  beautiful  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  a  handsome  edition  of  Celia  Thaxter’s  “Verses.”  illustrated  by  well 
known  artists,  are  also  good  samples  of  the  popular  illustrated  books.  For 
young  readers,  the  Lothrop  list  of  the  season  is  specially  attractive.  It  in¬ 
cludes  the  beautiful  “Child  Classics”  compiled  by  Mary  K.  Fitch  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  reproductions  of  the  great  masters;  “Wordsworth  for  the  Young,” 
a  unique  and  charming  selection  from  the  writings  of  this  famous  poet,  made 
by  Mrs.  C.  M.  St.  John ;  “Fairy  Lure,”  a  most  picturesque  and  artistic  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  best  fairy  tales  made  by  Miss  Carrie  Norris  Ilorwitz ;  “The  Little 
Millionaire”  a  lovely  story  for  boys  and  girl«  by  Martha  L.  Moodey  and  fully 
illustrated ;  the  “Story  of  the  United  States,”  told  for  young  people  by  that 
^popular  writer  on  American  history,  Elbridge  S.  Brooks;  and  “The  Christmas 
Book”  made  up  from  the  Christmas  stories  and  poems  of  genial  Ilezekiah 
Butterworth. 

The  latest  issue  in  the  Riverside  Science  series,  is  Prof.  J.  Howard  Gore’s 
Geoi>esv.  Professor  Gore  has  made  a  most  exhaustive  study  of  this  science, 
and  having  in  his  possession  reports  not  in  duplicate  elsewhere,  he  is  enabled 
to  give  facts  which  will  prove  of  great  value  to  those  interested  in  the  highest 
sciences.  After  relating  some  of  the  primitive  notions  in  regard  to  the  earth, 
its  size,  form,  struiHure,  etc..  Professor  Gore  gives  a  pretty  full  account  of  the 
first  attempts  at  determining  the  size  of  the  earth  by  measurements.  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  triangulating  from  a  known  base  is  historically  explained  and  credit 
given  to  those  who  first  made  the  attempt  and  finally  succeeded.  Several  chap¬ 
ters  are  devoted  to  the  progress  and  present  state  of  geodetic  work  in  foreign 
countries  and  in  the  United  States.  The  bibliography  of  Geodesy  is  not  large, 
but  Professor  Gore’s  sketch  greatly  enriches  it.  Published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co. 

White  Slaves  is  the  suggestive  title  of  a  book  by  a  Methodist  minister  of 
South  Boston,  Rev.  Louis  Albert  Banks,  D.  D.,  which  treats  of  the  oppression 
of  the  worthy  poor.  It  is  not  pleasant  reading.  The  seamy  side  of  life  in  the 
rich  old  city  of  Boston  is  anything  but  an  agreeable  picture.  It  must  be  dis¬ 
tressing  to  the  well-fed,  well-housed,  cultured  citizens  of  the  city  who  have 
prided  themselves  on  their  generosity.  It  upsets  one's  self-satisfaction  to  listen 
to  these  harrowing  revelations  of  actual  suffering  right  in  our  midst.  But 
Doctor  Banks  has  done  real  service  by  these  vivid  portrayals  of  what  has  come 
under  his  own  observation.  Too  much  light  cannot  be  turned  on  the  horrible 
“  sweating  ”  system  which  is  getting  a  deep-seated  hold  in  all  our  great  Ameri¬ 
can  cities,  and  on  the  cruelties  of  rapacious  landlords,  soulless  money-lenders, 
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and  storekeepers  who  drive  their  younj^  women  employes  to  lives  of  shame  by 
low  wages>,  and  to  all  those  who  grind  the  faces  of  the  deserving  poor.  The 
agitation  thus  started  will  result  in  good.  Old  rookeries  will  be  torn  down 
and  intelligent  plans  will  be  put  In  operation  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
poor.  We  welcome  every  earnest  ett'ort  to  bring  all  men  into  closer  fellowship 
with  each  other,  and  to  deepen  the  sense  of  responsibility  for  others.  This 
book  is  well  printed  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston. 

“All  the  world,”  says  Dr.  Griffls,  “loves  a  story,”  and  all  the  world  of  read¬ 
ers  has  for  an  hundred  years  loved  that  glittering  tiara  of  stories,  linked  gem 
upon  gem — the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments.  Though  served  up  frequently 
in  English  dress,  from  the  time  when  the  tirst  translation  of  the  Frenchman 
Gallaud’s  version  of  the  Arabic  was  rendered  into  English  in  1724,  there  had 
never,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  a  strictly  American  version  until  the  Loth- 
rop  edition,  just  issued  in  four  handsome  library  volumes,  appeared  with  a 
scholarly  yet  popular  and  interesting  introduction  by  Rev.  William  Elliot 
Griffls,  D.D.  While  bj'  study,  residence  and  taste  Dr.  Griffls  is  a  pronounced 
Orientalist,  he  takes  up  the  work  of  introducing  the  famous  Arabian  stories  as  a 
labor  of  love  and  his  prefatory  pages  are  full  of  crisp,  attractive,  and  penetrating 
material  that  shows  at  once  the  Oriental  scholar  and  the  American  thinker. 
The  translation  he  has  edited  is  the  text  of  Dr.  Jonathan  .Scott,  Professor  of 
Oriental  languages  at  Oxford,  toned  down  whenever  necessary  and  made  per¬ 
fectly  safe  for  family  reading — really  the  first  complete  edition  of  the  Arabian 
Nights  that  has  been  thus  carefully  prepared.  The  volumes  are  printed  from 
new  type,  clean,  clear  and  open;  paper  and  binding  are  of  the  very  best  and 
the  fifty  illustrations  that  add  picturesqueness  to  the  work  are  careful  specimens 
of  reproduction  beautifully  printed.  The  cover  of  each  volume  suggests  the  con¬ 
tents,  with  its  cloth  of  green — the  prophet's  own  color, — its  central  arai)e8que, 
like  a  crimson  prayer  mat  of  the  East,  and  its  interwoven  freize  that  bears 
the  title.  Taken  altogether  no  finer  edition  of  the  Arabian  Nights  for  popular 
or  library  use  is  known  to  us,  and  it  is  to  be  welcomed  as  an  American  edition 
of  a  notable  classic  dear  to  the  hearts  of  young  and  old  the  world  over.  There 
is,  also,  an  especial  appropriateness  in  thus  linking,  in  an  American  edition  of 
the  Arabian  Nights,  the  Occident  and  the  Orient,  for  it  is  America  that  is 
opening  the  eyes  of  the  Oriental  nations  to  the  modern  wonders,  more  mighty 
than  those  told  of  by  Sindbad  or  revealed  to  Aladdin,  “  they  are,”  says  Dr. 
Griffls,  “beginning  to  be  curious  about  the  Occidental  world  of  railways,  tele¬ 
graphs,  ocean-ambulatory,  commerce,  the  arts  and  sciences  founded  on  chem¬ 
istry  and  mathematics,  exploring  and  missionary  expeditions  that  open 
Africa  and  reveal  the  poles,  and  picket  the  globe  with  pioneers  of  religion 
and  commerce.  They  see  in  all  this  a  world  more  wonderful  than  that  peo¬ 
pled  by  the  creatures  of  dreams  and  other  mythical  zoOlogy  of  fancy.  Upon 
the  lands  of  the  Arabian  Nights  is  breaking  that  long  bright  day  of  human 
brotherhood,  when  the  West  and  the  East  shall  see  eye  to  eye  In  the  mutual 
purpose  to  exalt  humanity  in  common  love  and  service  of  the  Father,  after 
whom  every  brotherhood  in  heaven  and  on  earth  is  named.”  Americans 
should  know  and  possess  this  splendid  edition  of  the  famous  Arabian  Nights 
so  ably  introduced  by  a  practical  American  scholar. 


